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Opposite: Death, by Ecuadorean artist Manuel Rendén 


For the past month a group of government work- 
ers from various Western Hemisphere countries has 
been with us at the Pan American Union, making 
an intensive study of the Organization of American 
States. Almost all of them are employees of their 
respective ministries of foreign affairs. 


They came here under a fellowship plan that was 
proposed by Jayme Azevedo Rodrigues, interim 
representative of Brazil on the OAS Council, and 
approved in December 1952. It was the informative 
visit to the Pan American Union of a small group 
of Brazilians who took part in a similar United 
Nations plan that moved the government of that 
country to suggest inviting trainees from all the 
American republics to Washington and providing 
them with a small stipend to help meet their ex- 
penses during their brief stay here. 


The idea is to give government officials, especially 
those in the foreign ministries, a close look at OAS 
activities, which they have previously known about 
only through official notes and reports. We must say, 
at the end of this first course, that we are satisfied 
with the experiment. Thanks to the suggestions made 
by the trainees themselves, future courses will be 
better. Despite the rigorous schedules they had to 
follow, their only regret was that the course did 
not last at least two months so that they could 
specialize in whatever phase of the activities inter- 
ested them most. They discovered aspects of our 
work that we had not thought of as offering a train- 
ing ground for those interested in improving the 
often antiquated methods employed by administra- 
tive agencies in Latin America. As a by-product of * 
their studies here, they took back knowledge of pro- 
cedures that could make an important contribution 
to the smooth functioning of the ministries they 
worked in at home. But, in addition, the fact that 
a young official—and almost all the trainees are 
young—becomes intimately acquainted with the 
workings of the Pan American Union and the other 
OAS agencies by attending sessions of the OAS 
Council and the Economie and Social Council and 
visiting such vital organizations as the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau and the Inter-American Defense 
Board, is immersed in a Pan American atmosphere 
that dispels prejudices and mistaken ideas, and then 
goes back to his country to continue collaborat- 
ing with the OAS, is fundamentally beneficial to 
both the governments and the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. This program will make friends for 
Pan Americanism among government workers who, 
although they do not make the big decisions, lay 
the groundwork for them and eventually carry them 
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More Coffee 


* Mexico, that country’s National Coffee Commission reports, has jumped 
from fifth to third place in world coffee exports, trailing only Brazil and 
Colombia. In the first four months of 1953, total Mexican coffee exports 
amounted to eighty-six million pounds, worth about thirty-five million 
dollars. Figures carrying the story through September, covering only 
exports to the United States, show Mexico leading its nearest rivals with 
shipments of over one million standard 132-pound sacks, as against 
El Salvador’s 931,275 bags and Guatemala’s 703,400. The Commission 
attributes Mexico's increased production to favorable weather and 
world price conditions, improvement of old plantations, soil-conservation 
and restoration work, increased use of fertilizer, improved cultivation 
and insect control, the work of experimental stations, and the free dis- 
tribution to farmers of more than two million seedlings of selected 


varieties. 


{ In Colombia, the National Federation of Coffee Planters has provided 
funds to establish a special Coffee Bank to finance the production, 
harvesting, transportation, and export of the golden bean. The Coffee 
Bank is capitalized at fifty million pesos, or about twenty million dollars. 
{ The coffee rust that has ravaged Eastern Hemisphere plantations poses 
such a constant threat to the Coffea arabica variety generally grown in 
the Americas, and its control is so expensive, that coffee growers in 
this Hemisphere are following with special interest the United States 
Department of Agriculture's program for introducing rust-resistant coffee 
varieties. Researchers Frederick Wellman and William Cowgill scoured 
Asia and Africa for seeds of especially resistant trees of high yield. 
These were grown at the experimental station in Glendale, Maryland, 
and, after careful 


tion, dlings have been distributed to agri- 
cultural experiment stations in Brazil, Colombia, El Salvador, and Puerto 
Rico, as well as to the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
in Turrialba, Costa Rica. The OAS and the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organization collaborated with the Department of Agriculture on this 


program. 


Other Crops 


{ Argentine harvests in the agricultural year 1952-53 showed an ex- 
ceptional improvement over recent poor years. Here are the comparative 
figures, in thousands of metric tons, for the last two years: 


{In the first eight months of 1953, 
Guatemala exported more than four and a half million stalks of 
bananas, as compared with less than three million in all of 1952. A large 


the United Fruit Company in 


part of the shipments went to Europe. 

{ Tests conducted by the National Research Council in Brazil indicate 
that the shell or covering of the babassi nut may become a plentiful 
source of metallurgical carbon for use in the production of high-quality 
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1951-52 1952-53 

Totals 6,155 16,334 


Far-Flang Trade 


{ The recently created National Trade Institute of Chile is negotiating 
for the purchase of two hundred Fiat buses from Italy, valued at some 
four hundred million Chilean pesos (around 3.6 million dollars), to be 
paid for in the form of nitrate within five years. 

{ Plans tgpeaned to » Sapam Ministry of Transportation by the leading 
Ni t r ies indicate that the NYK, Mitsui, 


pp P P and 
Daido lines hope to begin monthly sailings to various parts of Latin 


America soon. 


OAS Technical Cooperation 
Program 


{ The proposed OAS Technical Cooperation Program for 1954 has been 
submitted by the Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance for 
the approval of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. It 
recommends continuance of five projects that are already in operation: 
the training center in economic and financial statistics at Santiago, 
Chile; the housing center in Bogoté, Colombia; the workshops on ad- 
ministering children’s services at Montevideo, Uruguay; Project 39 on 
technical education for the improvement of agriculture and rural life, 
with headquarters in San José, Costa Rica, and regional centers at 
“Showing the Farmers How,” page 
13); and Project 77, providing training and consultant services at the 


Havana, Lima, and Montevideo (see 


Pan American Aftosa Center at Sao Bento, Brazil. Two additional 
projects expected to get under way early in 1954 call for a training 
center in Venezuela for teachers of rural normal schools, which will 
offer a two-year course to five-man teams from each of ten countries, 
and a training center on the evaluation of natural resources, to be 
located in Brazil. Two other projects—for training urban and regional 


planners and for establishing a Pan American Zoonosis Center (to 


Ai c 


icated to man by animals)—are still in the 
blueprint stage. 


{ To encourage the dispersal of manufacturing industry throughout the 


Industrialisation and 
Derelopment 


country, Chile is allowing substantial discounts in the payment of direct 
taxes for new factories established outside Santiago Province. The 
allowance may reach as much as 80 per cent of the tax, depending on 
the particular region where the plant is built and on whether it uses 


domestic or imported materials. Favored industries must be new to their 


province, and they win extra benefits if they are the first of their kind 
in the whole country. 

{ Costa Rica will build a 30,000-kilowatt hydroelectric plant on the Rio 
Grande to solve its power shortage. The sixty-million-colén (about eleven 


million dollars) bill will be paid in equal shares by the Government and rs 


the Central Bank of Costa Rica. 


{ The Export-Import Bank of the United States has added four and o 
half million dollars to an earlier ten-million-dollar loan to Colombia 
to finance imports needed to put the Sisga dam in operation and com- _ 


plete irrigation works on the Coello and Saldana Rivers. 


€ Brazil’s Volta Redonda steel plant neared completion of the first iy 


phase of its planned expansion with the firing of twenty-one new coke 
ovens to provide raw material for the second blast furnace, soon to be 


put into operation. The new facilities will permit the mill's annual pro- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Primitive ming methods nou on Esperanza Va 


part of rehabilitation project 


REBIRTH OF A VALLEY ~~. 


IBEC Housing Corporation helps Salvadorean Government 
rebuild quake-battered land 
Robert M. Hallett 


MEAGER AS LIFE may have been for the inhabitants of 
the little valley in eastern El Salvador, its hardships 
bore no comparison with the tragedy of May 6, 1951, 
and the days that followed. On that Sunday afternoon. 
the worst earthquake in the country’s history pulverized 
the valley’s farmlands and its five towns, killing hundreds 
and leaving twenty-three thousand homeless. 
could hardly have foreseen that the disaster would lead 
straight to a project for making their Valle de la Es- 
peranza—Valley of Hope—live up to its name at last. 
This novel four-year plan, worked out jointly by the 
Salvadorean Government and the Rockefeller-financed 
IBEC Housing Corporation, may well serve as a pattern 
for improving other underdeveloped areas in El Salvador 
and elsewhere in the Hemisphere. It does not involve 


The people 


untold sums; the eventual unreimbursed costs, according 
to estimates, will be no more than two and a half million 
dollars. It does not require hosts of foreign experts; all, 
or nearly all, the work is being done by Salvadoreans 
through regular government ministries. It shows how 


much can be accomplished when all of a country’s public- 
works, health, education, finance, and labor services are 
mobilized behind a single task. And, in view of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s determination to leave Point 
Four activities as much as possible to private agencies, 
it illustrates the direction technical assistance may take 
in the future. 

Up to now, distinguished 
place. Its chief export is high-grade coffee, but the coffee 


the valley has not been 


is grown in the hills above, not in the valley itself. Sugar 
is the only other agricultural product shipped out 

about one twentieth as much sugar as coffee. The valley 
does not grow enough food to meet its own needs; all 
its corn, which represents 43 per cent of its produce, is 
consumed in the neighborhood, and much of its food 
has to be brought in from outside, although black beans 
and a certain amount of sorghum and rice are also grown 
locally. Almost two thirds of the farmland consists of 
cultivated haphazardly. Moreover, the 
Asked by an IBEC investigator 


eroded slopes, 
farmers are conservative. 


poor soil make for scanty crops. Introduction of modern techr es is 
‘ 
y 
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why he did not raise tomatoes, since his land was just 

right for them, one farmer replied: “We are not made 

that way.” Over half the farms are of less than five 

manzanas (a manzana equals 1.73 acres)—-not big 

enough to feed the farmer and his family, much less 

leave him any surplus to sell. While it is estimated that 

125 colones a month (the colén is worth about 40 cents) 

is the lowest income on which a rural Salvadorean family 

can maintain a decent standard of living, the small 

independent farmer in the valley averages seventy-five to 

a hundred and the farm laborer thirty during the two or 

three months a year he can find work. This goes a long 

way toward explaining why farming, which used to em- 

ploy 70 per cent of the working force, has dropped off 

sharply as an occupation since the earthquake. But in- 

comes are little better in the trades that have taken 

up some of the slack. Aside from sugar and coffee, only 

work pants, turned out at home by the 140 or so women , 

who own sewing machines, are exported from the valley: typical + echoes 
background was badly damage¢ 1951 quake 

almost everything it uses except some building materials ae) 

must be imported. And these materials are highly un- 

satisfactory. In one town fewer than ten out of the 655 

flimsy adobe and cane structures survived the quake. 

All this is brought out in IBEC Housing’s report, 
A New Life for the Valle de la Esperanza, prepared by 
an on-the-spot mission with the cooperation of a number 
of Salvadorean officials. Over-all supervision was in the 
hands of Robert Burlingham, well-known planning con- 
sultant. IBEC Housing, headed by George A. Dudley, is 

subsidiary of the International Basic Economy Cor- 
poration, set up after World War II by Nelson Rocke- 
feller and his brothers to help solve food problems and 
encourage local capital to join it in efforts to raise 
living standards in less-developed countries. Experienced 
in low-cost housing, the firm originally came into the 
valley picture with an offer to share the results of its 
experiments with a new kind of quake-resistant construc- 
tion. By the end of the discussions, the Salvadorean outer 
Government had asked IBEC Housing to undertake a _ ik 
complete reconstruction plan. The specialists’ subsequent 
realization that there was more than physical damage 
to be repaired, that the shaky economic foundations of 
the region had to be restored as well, led to recommenda- 
tions dealing with every phase of the valley's life. 

The area affected by the project does not include the 
whole valley—only that part for which an integrated 
program could be developed. In this zone are the five 
villages of Nueva Guadalupe, Jucuapa, Chinameca, San 
Buenaventura, and-Lolotique; the valley floor; and the 
slopes immediately surrounding it. About eleven thou- 
sand people live there now, people who had nowhere else 
to go after the earthquake and had to return to the ruins, 
patch up their homes as best they could with materials 
made available by the government, and try to make 
living. Relief poured in from all over the world, and a 
refugee camp was set up for twelve hundred who were 
destitute. That was temporary aid; while planning the 
development program took longer, the government's re- 
cent authorization of two bond issues covering all reim- 
bursable expenses—1 1,150,000 colones—shows the valley 
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One of few buildings that withstood quake. From 
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is also going to have the sound “ow -range help it needs. 

Within a few months after the IBEC report was sub- 
mitted in May 1952, an interim interministerial council 
was meeting regularly to coordinate all the efforts. This 
has now been superseded by an autonomous Valle de la 
Esperanza Administration made up of a director general 
and one representative each from the Ministries of Agri- 
culture, Economy, Education, Interior, Labor, Public 
Health, and Public Works. Retained as consultant by the 
Ministry of Public Works, IBEC Housing kept open a San 
Salvador office headed by city planner Edward Echeverria 
to work out detailed site plans and a self-help home- 
building procedure and to advise the Administration 
on industrialization. On April 6, 1953, the whole effort 
rolled into action when the national legislature appro- 
priated 1,425,000 colones ($570,000) for the first year’s 
estimated non-reimbursable costs—expenses for schools, 
streets, experimental mechanized farming, utility mains, 
and administration. 

But work in the valley had been started even before 
final approval of the program. For example, eighty tons 
of seed for sugar cane, the major cash crop, were dis- 
tributed by the Ministry of Agriculture. An irrigation 
well was dug, and its output of a thousand gallons per 
minute—enough for twenty-five acres—provided en- 
couraging evidence that sufficient additional land could 
be brought under cultivation to supply all the food needed 
by the present population and a surplus for shipment to 
other markets. A specialist in community relations moved 
into the valley to enlist public support for development 
plans and organize local leaders into reconstruction 
committees. 

The Salvadorean Government’s original plan was to 
replace the old towns, which were almost completely 
lacking in proper utilities even before the quake, with 
a model city on the valley floor. From the point of view 
of both construction and maintenance, this would be an 
economical way to provide the people with facilities most 
of them had never known. For example, only two of the 
towns had enjoyed an adequate water supply, and now 
the shifting of the earth’s substructure had caused many 
of the wells to dry up; there was no provision whatever 
for sewage disposal. But two strong objections to the 
model-city idea led to its abandonment. While the five 
valley communities are economically interrelated, their 
inhabitants feel intense local loyalties, which the IBEC 

_ specialists thought should be respected. Moreover, the 
valley already had too little farmland for its population 
without the withdrawal of more, and some of the best 
at that. 

So it was decided to preserve the towns and, in de- 
veloping them, to strike a balance between their tradi- 
tional interests and their respective resources for indus- 
try, agriculture, or commerce. Thus Nueva Guadalupe, 
which offers superior factory sites, has the best access to 
markets, and is now the most industrialized, will become 
the center for the new industries that will diversify the 
valley economy. Jucuapa, which has more than half the 
valley’s business establishments, will be the commercial 
center and perhaps absorb any future industrial overflow. 


Chinameca, a chiefly agricultural town with the most 
advanced school system in the area, is likely to remain 
the cultural center. Better roads will knit the isolated 
smaller villages of Lolotique and San Buenaventura into 
the common life. 

In the coming year, 550 houses are to be started on a 
self-help basis, and the necessary public works, such as 
access roads, connections to sanitary and storm sewers, 
garbage-disposal facilities, and markets will keep pace. 
The Administration is now acquiring land for streets, 
civic and industrial buildings, and residential sections. 
Proper land use will be assured by zoning regulations. 

The houses, simple but attractive and practical, are 
of locally manufactured brick. and concrete block, with 
a reinforced concrete frame as insurance against quakes. 
Five types have been designed, to fit individual ability 
to pay and the needs of the various occupational groups. 
They have running water and electricity (the just- 
completed Lempa River hydroelectric project will furnish 
plenty of power for the entire development program), 
two or three bedrooms, living room, bath, kitchen, and 
dining area. One design has a room to be used as a 
store; another, for artisans, has a workshop in the rear; 
two make provision for domestic animals. The lots are 
big enough for a flower or vegetable garden. 

Such houses would be far beyond <8 average valley 
farmer’s means if he and his family did not do much of 
the work themselves—the costs of labor and materials 
alone would be close to six thousand colones. The burden 
is further reduced by long-term amortization at a low 
rate of interest. Subject to slight variations based on 
ability to pay, the loan to the homeowner in the form of 
materials, tools, and supervision will be returned under 
a twenty-five-year mortgage payable like rent in small 
monthly installments, with the government absorbing 
the interest for the first year. Costs of markets, shops, 
and municipal water supplies will be repaid through 
mortgages, rent, or use-charges. In the long run, the 
other government investments in the valley will be re- 
turned too, in the form of a prosperous region’s taxes. 

Sixty-one of these houses are now being built in the 
valley towns with paid labor in order to test out ma- 
terials and methods of construction. Nine will accommo- 
date Administration staff members and their families. 
Some will serve as demonstration units, and the various 
stages of construction are being recorded as a guide to 
the volunteer crews who will build their own houses under 
supervision. Over two hundred additional houses are to 
be completed this year. Most will go to Jucuapa and to 
Nueva Guadalupe, which is slated to become the largest 
town as it develops industrially. The seven scheduled for 
construction this year in San Buenaventura will be the 
first employing self-help labor. 

The public works to complement the first new houses 
include a school for Lolotique, which has had none since 
the earthquake. All the towns will eventually have at 
least one new school, planned for easy expansion and 
for use by adults as well as children. Evening courses 
in carpentry, home economics, and other subjects of 
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OF ALL THE spots on the sea lanes between North and 
South America, the one ship captains and queasy passen- 
gers dread most is Cape Hatteras, North Carolina. To 
navigators, it is an important point for setting courses 
through Atlantic and Caribbean waters. How many sea- 
sick travelers bound to or from Buenos Aires or Barran- 
quilla, and just one day out from New York, have taken 
to their bunks at the mere mention that their vessel was 
passing Hatteras? From the beginning of New World 
maritime history, the rough seas off this stormy cape 
have spelled death, danger, and destruction for ships 
large and small. Here the warm, northbound Gulf Stream 
and cold, southbound currents from the Arctic collide, 
heaving and dashing mountains of sea foam, roiling up 
shells, sand, and living mollusks, forming the octopus- 
like Diamond Shoals, whose tentacles—constantly shifting 
sand barriers—coil and uncoil to trap the unwary. Here, 
too, hurricanes traveling north often swing out, away 
from the land, for Hatteras, jutting farther east than any 
other point in the U.S. South, is an effective buttress 
against the violence of high winds from the Antilles. 


Wallace B. Alig 


A victim of seasickness myself on several voyages past 
the Cape, I had often thought, in hours of tribulation, of | 
the people opposite me on shore. What were they like? 
What were they doing? Surely, over the water must lie 
a better place where all was calm and steady. Reading in | 
the paper not long ago that a paved highway across the 
sand had been completed to the village of Hatteras, | 
resolved to find out for myself. 

I was warned by the North Carolina Department of 
Conservation and Development that I might find the road 
hazardous and accommodations primitive, and that | 
should be prepared to make detours through the sand. 
On such shifting foundations, they said. it takes several 
years for this kind of roadway to become stabilized. 
Nevertheless, I set about the trip with a light heart, 
driving by way of Elizabeth City, North Carolina, and 
Route 158 to the Outer Banks, as Tarheels call the series — 
of sand spits that form islands and enclose sounds all 
the way from the Virginia border to South Carolina. 
These sand barriers are linked together by a series of 
small ferries. The more adventurous can approach the | 
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area directly from a point just south of Virginia Beach 


by simply driving out to the water’s edge and speeding 
over the hard, wet sand that stretches south in a con- 
tinuous ribbon. If you start when the ebbing tide is 
halfway out, you will have about six hours before it 
reaches the same point on the way in again and floods 
your raceway. 

No matter how the driver approaches the Outer Banks, 
he must sooner or later pass through the hamlets of 
Kitty Hawk and Nags Head on his way south. Here, just 
fifty years ago on December 17, 1903, Orville Wright 
took off on the first airplane flight in a strange con- 
traption of wood, wire, and fabric, powered by a four- 
cylinder gasoline engine, that he and his brother Wilbur 
had built on the dunes. That day four sustained free 
flights were made in this lonely country, whose topogra- 
phy recalls photographs of the moon. The longest pass 
lasted fifty-nine seconds, at a speed of thirty miles per 
hour. Commemorating the event, a huge stone monument 
in the shape of an airplane rudder now rears against 
the empty sky from the summit of a rolling slope aptly 
named Kill Devil Hill. 

Several miles south of Nags Head, | arrived at Oregon 
Inlet, where the pavement ended before the Hatteras 
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highway was completed. Today the only discomfort is 
waiting for the ferry. On the other side, the new road 
starts literally from the water’s edge, and, except for a 
curve or two at either end, stretches straight and flat 
between parallel banks of telephone poles for forty miles 
—the entire length of the island. It passes through the 
Pea Island National Wildlife Refuge, winter home for 
nearly fifty thousand geese and ducks, including a grow- 
ing flock of the rare snow geese, and six villages with 
the romantic but highly unlikely names of Rodanthe, 
Waves, Salvo, Avon, Buxton, and Frisco, before petering 
out into the sand at the end of a street.at the east end 
of the community of Hatteras. Despite the authorities’ 
warnings, | found the road excellent, all but a rough 
stretch at the north end; there were no detours into the 
sand, and accommodations turned out to be clean and 
comfortable, if simple, and in the medium price range 
for beach housing. 

It is true, though, that sand driving on the Outer 
Banks is still an adventure. In the old days, it sometimes 
took as long as twenty-four hours for an experienced 
driver to manipulate his car over the dunes from Oregon 
Inlet to Hatteras. Air had to be let out of the tires to 
give better traction. There are still traces of old wooden 
tracks that were used to help cars up slopes, and many 
a Hatteras horseless carriage has a shift position missing 
because its gear teeth wore out when the rear wheels 
were spun and rocked after it got stuck in the sand. 
Along the new highway at two-mile intervals are safe 
spots to pull off the road, but once off its surface else- 
where, the driver will very likely find his trip brought 
to an abrupt halt. 

The past and present of the Outer Banks are bound 
up with shipwrecks, a most entertaining and complete 
record of which has been set down by David Stick in his 
excellent book Graveyard of the Atlantic. The sand , 
barriers might be abandoned and uninhabited today, 
were it not for the ships destroyed there. Of the 540 
vessels known to have been totally lost off the North 
Carolina coast between 1526 and 1945, about 136 came 
to doom directly off Cape Hatteras on Diamond Shoals. 
As a result, many of the people now living on the Banks 
can trace their ancestry back to shipwrecked mariners. 
Others are active or retired Coast Guardsmen, .or de- 
scendants of men who served in that corps. To this day, 
a share of the salvaged cargo awaits anyone who first 
sights a wreck. 

For the most part, Outer Bank families are of English 
origin and have surnames like Midgett, Southborough, 
Jennett, Etheridge, and Gaskill. Their first names—such 
as Jabez, Rasmus, and Zion—have the salty flavor of 
Moby Dick. \t is said that the Outer Bankers speak an 
almost pure Elizabethan English, as a result of their 
centuries-old isolation. But while it is true that I heard 
occasional traces of Devon intonation mixed with the 
heavy Carolina drawl, I cannot say | noticed anything 
remotely resembling Shakespearean dialogue. Neverthe- 
less it is interesting to observe that the inhabitants of 
Rodanthe celebrate the birth of Christ on Twelfth Night, 
January 6, which they call Old Christmas. 
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wife of Governor John Alston of South a and 


both cases piracy was blamed, although that trade had 
been in a marked decline since about 1724. More likely, 
the passengers were victims of mutinies or of panicky 
captains who, fearing a crack-up during a storm, ordered 
everyone to the lifeboats, which promptly swamped in 
the heavy seas, drowning all hands. 

But pirates were indeed based on the Outer Banks 
during the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
Blackbeard’s headquarters were at Ocracoke, south of 
Hatteras, where he was eventually run down and killed 
by Lieutenant Robert Maynard of the Royal Navy in 
1718. This famous buccaneer, it is said, was also re- 
sponsible for the name of the town of Nags Head. To 
lure unsuspecting merchantmen onto the shoals, Black- 
beard would hang a lantern around a horse’s neck on 
stormy nights and let the animal run loose on the beach. 
Seeing the light from afar, sea captains thought they had 
found safe haven and fell head-on into the pirate’s trap. 
The notorious Major Stede Bonnet also worked out of 
these parts in his sloop the Royal James, and Anne 
Bonny, one of history’s rare woman pirates, was probably 
the daughter of a nearby coastal planter. She ran off to 
plunder the Spanish Main in the company of the colorful 
Calico Jack Rackham, so called because of the striped 
freebooter’s trousers he always wore. 

Another curious aspect of Hatteras shipwrecks is the 
part animals have played in them. In 1822, the schooner 
Enterprize \eft Bristol, Rhode Island, for Charleston, 


Chief Boatswain Levene 
W. Midgett of Rodanthe 
Coast Guard Station 
with friend (his 
full-blooded Chesapeake 
retriever). Midgett is one 
of many heroes of the sea 
living in Hatteras area 


were. A horse was shoved overboard. When the crew 
saw the beast reach shore, they dived in and followed 
his course through the surf, and all were saved. Then 
there was the canine mascot of the brig Carroll, wrecked 


at Hatteras en route from New Orleans to Baltimore in 


_ Surf casting for channel bass is sports attraction at Hatteras, 1837 Mountainous waves smashed the lifeboats. To get 
which also offers swimming, duck shooting, and deep-sea fishing 


a line to the beach, crewmen tied a rope around the 


The tales of beaches littered with the rotting remains dog’s neck, threw him overboard, and watched him fight 
of wrecked ships also proved groundless. Wind and sand his way through the huge waves to the shore. There 
covered them up long ago. During World War II, the rescuers made the rope fast and saved the men. 

U.S. Navy collected for scrap whatever was sticking up. Perhaps the most famous Hatteras tragedy was the one 
Near Rodanthe, however, lie the hulks of two LSTs involving the fifty-two crew members of the seven- 
driven ashore after V-J Day by a hurricane. The waves thousand-ton British tanker Mirlo, which struck a German 
smashing against their rusting steel plates make a forlorn mine off the coast while bound from New Orleans to 
sound above the roar of the surf. They are the sole Norfolk during World War I with a cargo of gasoline. 
visible testimonials to the fact that Cape Hatteras, even The explosion was seen at the Rodanthe Coast Guard 
with modern navigation instruments like radar, is a station, and its chief, John Allen Midgett. ordered a 
place of hazard. power lifeboat out into winds of gale intensity. A second 

While wind, weather, and navigators’ mistakes have explosion rocked the Mirlo and the captain had three 
accounted for the majority of Hatteras shipwrecks, sev- lifeboats lowered. The first, however, fouled in the rig- 

: eral have gone unexplained. For instance, in 1921 the ging. turned over, and dumped the sixteen crewmen into 
five-masted schooner Carroll A. Deering, returning from the sea, where they managed to hang on to the capsized 

a voyage to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Barbados, boat. Meanwhile, the other two’ boats were safely let 

piled up on Diamond Shoals with all sails set and no one down and floated just before a third explosion spread 

aboard. Back in January 1813, the schooner Patriot flaming gasoline over the surrounding water. One life- 
drifted ashore at Nags Head completely empty. It had boat reached safety beyond the flames, the other drifted 

left Georgetown, South Carolina, the previous December aimlessly without oars. The men clinging to the over- 

carrying passengers, among them Theodosia Burr staal (Continued on page 22) 


daughter of former U.S. Vice President Aaron Burr. In ri ; 


South Carolina. North of Diamond Shoals. it struck a | 
reef. No one aboard knew how far from the beach they | 
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José Gémez Sicre 


UNTIL A SHORT TIME AGO, if you asked travelers returning 
from Mexico what they knew about Mexican painters. 
perhaps ninety out of a hundred would mention Diego 
Rivera, seventy-five would add the name of Orozco, and 
a lesser number would include Siqueiros. They knew 
that those three had decorated large walls with stories 
and symbols, but the rest of Mexican painting was un- 
discovered country to them. Among foreigners, only 
painters, art students, and a few writers were aware of 
the existence of Rufino Tamayo and of the way he was 
injecting new vitality into Mexican art and channeling it 
in a different direction. 

Today, practically everyone who goes to Mexico and 
visits the Palace of Fine Arts, where Tamayo has painted 


~ Tamayo still life painted in 1930 shows influence of Mexican 
popular painting 


two beautiful murals, knows that Mexican painting now 
has new life ahead of for it must be admitted that 
culture survives only by an interplay of opposites. Until 


_ Tamayo intervened, modern Mexican painting was fatally 


headed for exhaustion. The walls were being filled with 


: 


noisy tales told with caustic virulence. The narrative 
element overshadowed artistic substance, and repetition 
threatened to end in sterility. In the midst of this clamor, 
Tamayo’s voice spoke out, and today he ranks among the 
great figures of contemporary world painting. 

His rise and triumph were not products of chance but 
the results of unceasing effort and a true calling. This 
descendant of Zapotec Indians, already growing gray, 
has not abandoned his accustomed kindness, his suave 
manners, his serené appearance. Success has not made 
him vain, attacks have not made him bitter. 

Rufino Tamayo was born in Oaxaca in 1899. His 
parents died when he was eight, and he was brought up 
by an aunt, who took him to Mexico City. According to 
many accounts, she was the proprietor of a fruit stand 


The 


Black Clocks, 


Forms are distorted in more recent work, from 


the collection of Lee A. Ault 
in the city market. Actually, as the artist himself has 
told me, she had a large wholesale fruit business, which 
enabled her to live fairly well and to send him to school. 
In his free time, Rufino helped in the fruit business, and 
at night he studied drawing. The aunt enrolled him in a 
commercial school to become an accountant, but instead 
of going to class he secretly signed up for the San Carlos 
Academy of Fine Arts. This deception lasted from 1915 

1918, when he decided to make himself independent 
and dedicate all his time to art. But academic preaching 
began to bore him, and he attended the San Carlos classes 
less and less frequently, abandoning them completely 

1921. 

By that time the Revolution had already ended, and 
one of its most positive achievements was the revaluation 


of the Indian. The Museum of Anthropology now took _ 


on unexpected importance. The pieces sheltered in its: 


vast halls ceased to be the ghosts of ancient ¢ ivilizations, 


and were seen as the products of a coherent tradition, a 


creative sensibility that extended down to our own day. 
Sudde these masterworks ranked ‘with the remains 
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the artist at work on Birth of our Nationality. He 
recently conptanen another mural in the 
Dallas 


Tamayo carries out his ideas in mural dimensions: 


from which they came with wonderful realism. The types 
that inspired the Tarascan potters walked through the 
states of Michoacan and Nayarit. The powerful portraits 
of Aztec sculpture had living models in the markets of 
the capital. The warriors of the Maya Empire patrolled 
the streets of Mérida in fresh cotton suits. 

The Museum of Anthropology also collected examples 
of contemporary popular art and analyzed and compared 
them, establishing their origins, variations, and deriva- 
tives. Here Tamayo held the first job in which he could 
earn his living as an artist, and this was also the most 
decisive influence on his development. He was given the 
task of making drawings of the important items. As he 
copied clay toys, sugar skulls, paper Judases, cups, grind- 
ing stones, and jugs, this genuine Zapotec came in truly 
close contact with his people, which helped him to 
develop his own mode of expression. 

While Tamayo was working at the Museum as chief of 
the Department of Ethnographic Drawing, in 1921, the 
mural movement, which was based on the portrayal 
politically significant events, was beginning to take form. 
Thus two opposing processes were shaping the new 
school of Mexican painting. One consisted in bearing 
witness to history, with the artist acting solely as a 
narrator, describing what he saw from outside; the 
other in probing the depths of the Mexican creative soul 
and adapting it to a universal and timeless stream of 
expression. 

However, the excessive publicity given to mural paint- 
ing caused a sort of ostracism of the other important 
painters, who had not revealed their personalities on 
great expanses of wall. Public attention was centered on 
Diego Rivera, José Clemente Orozco, and David Alfaro 
Siqueiros. Artists like Julio Castellanos, Jestis Guerrero 
Galvan, and Rufino Tamayo received little official atten- 
tion and, naturally, iittle publicity. 

Tamayo’s task was to bore through the impenetrable 
wall of the “Big Three” and show that Mexican painting 
could survive if it offered an alternative to the single 


phase in which it was channeled. Tamayo did not seek 


different, spectacular subjects, but those of everyday 
life: he did not resort to anecdotal effects, but he knew 
how to give depth to the drama and tension of Mexican 
life, how to paint Mexico from within. 

In 1926 Tamayo felt the need for calling attention to 
his existence and arranged his first one-man show. The 
only location he could find for the purpose was an empty 
shop on Avenida Madero. There, with neither pain nor 
glory, he displayed his first oils and gouaches. The same 
year he went to New York with the composer Carlos 
Chavez. Today he speaks of that journey as something 
now far off but absolutely necessary to him at the time. 
“I came in order to master myself,” Tamayo relates, 
“but it was a hard struggle. Young people today think 
it’s just a question of coming and conquering. But the 
job is a long one.” 

The pictures he had shown in Mexico served for a 
one-man exhibit at the Weyhe Gallery in New York, 


where he sold a few pieces at low — The man who 


Texas, Museum of Fine Arts 


ample—they still reflected the world ond the 


artistic circles 
countryman Miguel who the 
modest Oaxacan’s talent from the beginning. “Chavez 
composed jazz numbers,” Tamayo recalls, “and I once 
had to paint a restaurant kitchen for little more than my 
dinner. Those were hard times, and sometimes I lived 
for a whole week on seven apples.” 

Two years later, Tamayo returned to Mexico and, 
despite ill health, held his second show in the capital at 
the Gallery of Modern Art, which was run by two non- 
political painters, the Mexican Carlos Orozco Romero and 
the Guatema'an Carlos Mérida. Mérida, especially, en- 
couraged Tamayo from the beginning of his career. 

In 1929, Tamayo taught at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
then directed by Rivera. But this excursion into teaching 
soon ended when he joined Rivera in resigning because 
of administrative difficulties. Another trip to New York 
the next year was made by bus for the sake of economy, 
in an exhausting seven-day ride. 

In 1932 Tamayo served briefly as chief of the Depart- 
ment of Plastic Arts in the Ministry of Education. Then 
he was officially commissioned to do a mural in the 
National Conservatory of Music. The artist attaches little 
importance to that embryonic work today. Nevertheless, 
it contained the germ of a new trend he was later to 
follow. 

Undeniably, there is a certain similarity between that 
fresco and the encaustic mural, Byzantine in feeling, 
that Siqueiros left unfinished in the Preparatory Schoc! 
of the National University. Their resemblance, however, 
lies more in their solemn spirit of silent eloquence than 
in the forms themselves. On those conservatory walls 
there is an expression, only sketched if you will, of the 
authentic Indianism that has been the mainstay of 
Tamayo’s work. Isolated, or rather notched, in the wide 
wall panels, the figures are a preview of his more dis- 
torted later work. This mural is conceived in a uniform, 
slaty tone that has a legitimate precedent in many pre- 
Columbian ceramic jugs. Moreover, music as a subject 
especially appealed to Tamayo because he was, and 
a good guitar player. His wife Olga used to be a concert 
pianist. 

In 1938 the Tamayos began to divide their time regu- 
larly between New York and Mexico City. He was given 
a teaching appointment at the Dalton School, with a 
clientele of young ladies from wealthy families. Having 
a regular position that permitted him to live rather com- 
fortably, the artist stayed in the northern metropolis 
throughout the school year and withdrew to Mexico dur- 
ing vacations. There he renewed his direct contact with 
his people. The raison d’étre of his painting lay in Mexico. 
His imagination was stimulated, and fresh paintings 
poured forth uninterruptedly. Other times he made notes 
of subjects that were later to be worked out on canvas 
in the New York studio. But while he continued to be 
intellectually tied to his own country, his contact in the 
New York museums and galleries with the artistic master- 
pieces of all time stripped him of the provincialism that 
marred his more nationalistic colleagues. In this way, 
tapping the currents of world culture, he refreshed and 
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When we look at Tamayo’s work in retrospect, wt are 
convinced that his triumph had to come. The evolution _ 
of his personality had the fluency and coherence that | 
mark a true artist. 

The first decisive influence to show in his work was — 
that of the popular arts. In his earliest paintings the 

_ forms stem from the anonymous still lifes that had grace-— 
fully adorned Mexican interiors since the eighteenth — 
century. His association with the family fruit business _ 
has been cited as an easy explanation for his preoccupa- — 
tion with such themes. Actually, Tamayo felt attracted 
to the art of the people from the beginning, and he 
continues to study it even today. If there are fruits in 
his paintings, it is because they were plentiful in the 
humble paintings he admired. While he produced those 
still lifes in crude tones, featuring pineapples, melons, or 
cups of ice cream in the manner of old advertisements, 
Tamayo also took an interest in the popular portrait, 
deep-rooted tradition that has had important effects on 
the development of Mexican art. In his portraits of chil- 
dren or tennis players and in his homage to Zapata, he 
tried to reflect the ingenuous charm, the mysterious es- 
thetic appeal of the votive paintings that abound in— 
churches or the richly allegorical backdrops of the 
wandering photographers at fairs, a tradition that still 
survives in the small towns and can be seen near the 
capital itself along the stairway to the Shrine of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe. 

. Popular art is the end product of cultural intermixture, 

and in it a people leaves its oldest and purest expression. 

The grandeur of those still lifes and the marvel of the 

votive paintings that narrate worries and agonies lie not — 
only in the local or national elements on which they are_ 
based but also in the way they show the assimilation of — 
foreign traditions. Thus the more authentic the objects — 
of American popular art are, the more they reveal distant 
origins or unexpected coincidences. We can always find 

, rao. * an almost exact complement to the popular arts of Peru. 

there were seven Tamayo shows at the Valentine Gallery, = Haiti, or Mexico in the folk art of Poland, the Tyrol, 
and the artist's prestige began to spread across the United 

States. In 1947 Dudensing retired from business and 

closed his store. For the next two years, Tamayo’s shows 

were held at the Pierre Matisse Gallery, and since 1950 


aaa of ancient Mexican 
‘ sculpture (right) is 
: reflected in 1942 Dogs 
(below), now in Museum 
of Modern Art, New York 


purified his technique, broadened his outlook, sharpened 
his vision of the essence of Mexico. Calmly and without 
fuss, he projected the spirit of Mexico into world art. 
In that first year at Dalton, Tamayo had a successful 
exhibition at Katherine Kuh’s gallery in Chicago. About 
the same time, Valentine Dudensing, owner of the famous 
Valentine Gallery on New York’s Fifty-seventh Street, 
became interested in his work. In succeeding years, 


Abyssinia, Sicily, or Norway. 

This exploration of the creative spirit of his people 
gave Tamayo’s work a more universal appeal from the — 
start. And, step by step, the adaptation of Mexican popu- 


he has been represented by Knoedler’s lar art in his painting departed from immediate realism 


as he worked out a more individual style. While the | 
subjects of his pictures did not change, everything super- 
fluous in the forms was progressively eliminated. 

Synthesized and abstracted, they began to take on the 
unworldly quality that is a dominant factor in his coun- 

try’s pre-Columbian art. 

There could not be a better precedent for such a quiet. | 
withdrawn art as Tamayo’s than the ceramics of the | 
archaic Tarascan culture. Its undulant, severe, big-bellied — 
figures with atrophied extremities, its explosive and 
monumental grandeur within small dimensions, provided’ 
the measure for Tamayo’s forms and subjects. José — 
Clemente Orozco found no more eloquent example in- 
Mexico’s artistic past than the baroque and frequently 
ferocious style of Aztec statuary, on which he nourished 
‘ (Continued on page 30) 


Solidity of pre-Columbian Tarascan 
ure (far lejt) reappears in Tamayo’s 
Carnival, painted in 1941 
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To MANY, the region around uguayan town 
of San Ramon, fifty miles north of Montevideo, seemed 
an unlikely spot for a technical-assistance project. The 
farmers who lived there—descendants of Canary Is- 
landers, for the most part—were shy and set in their 
ways: And the soil was so poor that showing the people 
how to coax a better living from it looked like an ex- 
tremely difficult task. 
Nevertheless, the experts holding down the Montevideo 
end of OAS Technical Cooperation Project 39 (on im- 
proving rural life through education) firmly circled the 
region on their maps and labeled it a “demonstration 
area.” The circle embraces 148,000 acres, which are 
divided among 1,803 owners. November 1952 was the 
starting date, and some of the basic studies, such as the 
one on the most efficient use of the land, are already 
well under way. The technicians (who are on the payroll 


of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
the OAS agency handling this project) are also making 
complete surveys of the natural resources of the area, 
preparing a soil map, working out the most streamlined 


methods of farm operation, and preparing an inventory 
of the community’s agricultural and sociological prob- 
lems. At the same time they have launched dynamic 
agricultural-extension and home-demonstration programs. 

Santiago Antufa, who is spearheading the former, 
began with step-by-step demonstrations of the best way 
to plant corn—one of the district's principal crops— 
and with the founding of young farmers’ associations, 
the Uruguayan counterpart of 4-H clubs. 

The demonstrations took place right on the farmers’ 
own land, and they themselves took an active part in 


| 


preparing the fields, sowing the seed, cultivating the 
young plants, and harvesting the crops. They compared 
the commonly used flint corn seeds and a hybrid “top- 
cross” developed by agricultural engineer Constancio 
Lazaro as part of the corn-improvement project of the 
National Combustibles, Alcohol, and Portland Cement 
Administration. Some of the seeds were planted without 
benefit of fertilizer and others were helped along with 
356 pounds per acre of a formula providing 10 per cent 
available nitrogen, 8 per cent phosphorous, and 3 per 
cent potassium. 

The plots where fertilizer and hybrid seeds were used 
far outstripped the rest. Ernesto Rosas’ eleven-year-old 
son, Nelson, who goes to rural school No. 44 and belongs 
to the Ibirapita young farmers’ club, sowed improved 
seed on a plot of ground in the middle of his father’s 
farm, and added fertilizer in the recommended amounts. 
At harvest time the boy was proudly showing off robust 
plants and well-developed ears, while his father, who had 


this one proved that a better living 
could be coaxed from the region § sot 
used poor quality seed and no fertilizer, found his fields 
full of puny stalks, many of which failed to produce any 
ears at all. Since the soil on this farm is worn out and 
dry, the effects of fertilizer were dramatically evident. 

Even without fertilizer, the improved seed yielded 
1380 pounds per acre as against 995 pounds for the seeds 
currently in use. But the latter produced 1545 pounds 
per acre with the help of fertilizer, which proved that 
the soil of the region responds very satisfactorily to 
scientific improvement. The hybrid seed plus fertilizer 
yielded 2539 pounds per acre. 

These results awakened tremendous popular enthu- 
siasm, and so many farmers requested demonstrations on 
their property that it was impossible to accommodate 
them all. Since supplies of the improved seed are in- 
adequate, plans are now under way for producing it on 
the spot. Meanwhile, farmers who cannot obtain any are 
being advised to get the most out of the older varieties 
with fertilizer and better cultivation methods. The Insti- 
tute was forced to import a mechanical fertilizer-seeder 
machine, since there was none to be found in the region, 
which shows how limited the use of ae: has mm 


Other demonstrations involved new varieties of wheat, 
new ways to prepare pastures, new methods of raising 
poultry, and so on. 

Members of the young farmers’ clubs carry out in- 
dividual projects such as raising corn or potatoes, plant- 


ing kitchen gardens, keeping pigs, or—and this is the 


most popular of all—raising poultry. One afternoon we — 
visited the farm where fourteen-year-old Ricardo Rosas — 
lives, and were welcomed by Ricardo himself, his five — 
brothers and sisters, his parents, and his grandfather. 
With justifiable pride they showed us the simple’ bit 
efficient hen house the boy had contrived, complete with 
feeding trays, drinking troughs, and egg-trap roosts. 
He had made everything himself, following Santiago 
Antufia’s detailed instruction manual. 

Ricardo has eight hens and a rooster, all thriving 
Rhode Island Reds. He picked up one of the hens, hold- 
ing it just the way the instructor had told him to, pointed 
out the characteristics of the breed, showed us its identi- 
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fication number, and explained that it was at the height 
of its egg-laying stage. Enthusiastically, he told us he 
was getting seven eggs a day from his eight hens, and 
in the last four months they had produced 467! 

Ricardo sent a good number of these eggs to the Agri- 
cultural School of San Ramon for incubation, and hopes 
to receive the chicks soon. He has a box all ready for 
them, which will be heated with warm bricks and sand 
placed in tin cans inserted in the cover. We also saw 
the boy’s notebook, where he carefully records his ex- 
penditures and all receipts from the sale of eggs or 
chicks. The first chickens, which grew into the splendid 
hens we saw, were provided on credit by the privately 
financed Agrarian Youth Movement, the guiding force 
behind the young farmers’ clubs. As his income grows, 
Ricardo will gradually pay back the debt. 

His brothers and sisters are planning to join one of 
the clubs too, and they have already chosen their projects 

growing corn and beekeeping. Their father has a hive 
of wild bees. As we were leaving, Ricardo’s grandfather, 
vigorous despite his seventy-six years, told us to come 
again soon. We asked him why he wanted us back, and he 
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“Because you bring us We 
know how to guide a horse and take care of a cow, but. 
that’s about all, and everything you offer us is new and 
useful.” 

Projects like Ricardo’s are individually supervised by 
Institute personnel and agricultural trainees. And the 
young people get additional help from demonstrations at 
club meetings and from specially prepared folders and 
manuals, 

Twelve miles south of San Ramon is the village of San 
Bautista, which is included in the demonstration area but 
has not yet been reached by program. 
Last August the villagers invited the Institute technicians 
to attend a meeting there, and formally requested that 
the program be extended to San Bautista and the region 
around it. The technicians had to explain that in a 
pioneering, experimental program of this kind they have 
to begin at the beginning—that is, with the training of 

‘le and conscientious leade 


the extension 


The area’s children are learning scientific farming through 
supervised individual projects. This boy chose poultry raising 

The training program is being conducted on a rotating 
basis, with young farmers from the various countries of 
the Southern Zone coming to work in the demonstration 
area for periods of four to six months. At present two 
Paraguayans and a Uruguayan are taking courses on 
agricultural extension work. The Uruguayan, who has 
been in the area more than a year, is now acting as 
assistant to the instructor. In addition, one Chilean and 
one Uruguayan agricultural engineer are learning about 
agricultural economics from Dr. José Marull. 

Carmen S. Sanchez of Puerto Rico, who took charge 
of the home-demonstration program last March, has 
shown what can be accomplished with a simple, human 
approach. Housewives have been flocking to the meetings, 
where they see demonstrations on food preparation, 
sewing, and home industries such as doll making, which 
is now flourishing. 

Miss Sanchez recently gave a short course for leaders 
of farmers’ clubs. For fifteen days six rural teachers 
lived in the demonstration area and followed an intensive 
schedule of meetings, demonstrations, and home visits. 
The evenings were spent talking over the purposes of the 


daytime activities and the funesions of a 
farm-club leader. 

Blanca Larrosa, one of the teachers who attended, 
described the work this way: “The young farmers’ club 
fills the gap between the school and the home, helps keep 
young people off the streets and away from bad com- 
pany, and shows them how to use their hands and their 
time for a useful purpose. It also makes them more keenly 
aware of the rights and duties of citizenship, promotes 
deeper friendships among them, gives them a sense of 
responsibility and of their own capacities, and awakens 
a desire to excel. In other words, it creates an atmosphere 
of competition free of violence, restriction, or ill will. 

“Visiting the various families, we have seen once 
again that a child reflects the atmosphere of his home. 
The girl who came to club meetings looking clean and 
neat, even though her clothes were inexpensive, was the 
who welcomed us with- 
ie in and rest awhile, 


one whose house had a garden 
out shyness and invited us to 


Like 4-H clubs in the United States, Uruguayan young farmers’ 


clubs feature athletic programs for their members 
whose father had planted green vegetables and trees near 
the house—in short, the girl who lived in a clean, dig- 
nified home. 

“And the timid girl who was careless and listless about 
club activities came from a small hut standing alone in 
the middle of a field, without trees or plants around it, 
an unwhitewashed hut with no curtains, no tablecloths, 
no pictures on the walls.” 

The young teachers returned to their respective schools 
more determined than ever to continue their volunteer 
work as club leaders. They are idealistic young people 
who fully realize the importance of carrying their edu- 
cational efforts right into the homes of their pupils. 

The extension program has won the unanimous ap- 
proval of the people of the demonstration area. Their 
complete understanding of its objectives is illustrated by 
these words of Antonio Mallarino, presideat of the local 
farmers’ Committee for Cooperation with the Area Pro- 
gram: “We farmers are used to pledges of assistance from 
visiting officials. But now for the first time an institution, 
instead of promising to do this and that, says to us: 
‘Help yourselves so we can 
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Ir WOULD BE an unusual person, musician or layman, 
who could name as many as thirty native American com- 
posers of serious music, even if he included all the 
territory from upper Canada to Tierra del Fuego. Yet 
there are three times that many now appearing in the 
current catalogues of long-playing phonograph recordings. 

This means that someone thinks enough of their music 
to put a commercial value on it. No matter how little 
it might cost to record a given work—and contemporary 
recording techniques often reduce the figure to some- 
thing under two thousand dollars—it is still quite clear 
that no company would take the risk unless there was 
reason to think the record would pay for itself. 

This is an amazing situation. Less than ten years ago, 
even the finest composers of the United States could 
complain that the big recording companies lacked the 
slightest interest in music written by native musicians. 
One hand contained fingers enough to count the record- 
ings of symphonies by Americans. The same hand had 
more fingers than it could use for a list of American 
concertos available on records. 

One of the chief factors in boosting the whole cause 
of good music in the United States was the advent of 


US »mpare notes. Left to right: William Schuman, 
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the long-playing phonograph record. In the six years this _ 
new technique has been in wide use, the number a. é 
companies issuing records regularly has grown eae 
something in the teens to over a hundred. 

The development of the LP dise has brought with it . 
specific improvements that have attracted more and more 
listeners to the finest music produced for these records. — 
The quality of the tone is astonishingly improved; the | 
life of the record has been extended almost to the point _ 
where it will never wear out in normal use: the cost for ee 
the record buyer is down to anything from one third 
to one half what it used to be; and the records re quire 
about one fourth the storage space formerly needed. 

For all these reasons, plus the intangible but valuable — = 
factor of the tremendous publicity given new recordings, | 


take advantage of the riches, both auditory and eco- 
nomic, of the new system. 
: 
Inevitably, these technological developments have also 
affected the music itself. The fact is that the monthly _ 


catalogue of long-playing records (this includes only 
those playing at 3314 revolutions per minute, not the _ 
later 45 r.p.m. speed) now lists more music recorded = 
during the past six years than all the classical music — 
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plac ed on veiiuiet in the fifty years preceding the advent 
of LP. 

This means that more kinds of music are recorded, 
that the standard repertoire of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Wagner, and the rest, is available in as 
many as six to ten competing versions, and that, as a 
result of all this, recording companies have turned more 
and more to music of the pre-Romantic era and to 
compositions of our own time. 

The Columbia Records company, one of the leaders in 


the entire field and the pioneer firm in LP recording, 


has announced that it will present each year for an 
indefinite period a series of at least six discs of American 


chamber music. This type of music was chosen because 


it has been receiving less recording attention than other 
forms. 

The newly established American Recording Society, 
which operates something like a monthly book club, has 
issued outstanding recordings of both well-known and 
less familiar native composers. Members of the Society 
of Participating Artists choose music they think merits 
recording, go ahead and put it on discs, and split up the 
profits. Their specialty: American music. 

Grants from foundations and philanthropic funds have 
been responsible for the recording of a number of out- 


_ standing works. The American Composers Alliance under- 


wrote the performance of Roger Goeb’s striking Third 
Symphony by Leopold Stokowski and the special orches- 
tra he has formed expressly for recording purposes. The 
_ Rockefeller Foundation recently awarded the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Louisville, Kentucky, four hundred 
thousand dollars to be used for commissioning new com- 
positions during the coming four years. The results of 
this unique grant will undoubtedly include some interest- 


agp ing recordings. In line with its policy of commissioning 


new music, this same orchestra, neither as large nor as 
well-known as many American symphonic groups, has 
already placed on records a major work of Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, Brazil’s greatest composer and one of the out- 
standing creative geniuses in music today. 

Erosion, the Origin of the Amazon River, is only one 
of twenty Villa-Lobos compositions now available on LP 


records. In fact, among composers not associated with 
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Bruno Walter conducts the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 

at a recording session y 

so-called “popular music,” the great South American 
ranks as one of the big three—along with Aaron Cop- 
land and Samuel Barber—from the standpoint of the 
number of recordings of their work. (George Gershwin, 
another top favorite, requires a separate classification. ) 

Mere numbers might mean little, if the items were 
short songs, miniatures of various kinds, and other brief 
compositions. But twenty American symphonies are now 
recorded, covering a period of over fifty years’ com- 
posing time. Charles Ives, one of the greatest of all 
pioneers in American music, a man long neglected and 
still not understood even by many American musicians, 
is represented on records by his Third Symphony. This 
remarkable piece won the 1948 Pulitzer Prize in music 
almost forty years after it was written. His First Sym- 
phony, written in the 1890's, will be released soon. The 
Goeb symphony, already mentioned, was recorded shortly 
after it was finished. 

Also available in good-to-excellent. recorded perform- 
ances are symphonies by the following men, whose names, 
together with those of Charles Ives and Roger Goeb, are, 
or are becoming, the most illustrious in the music of 
the United States: George Antheil, once known as the 
enfant terrible of music; Samuel Barber, one of the three 
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American composers with two symphonies recorded; 
Henry Cowell, devisor of a system of tone clusters, which 
are actually related to both the chords of Ives and the 
sounds of, say, the Debussy preludes; Norman Dello Joio, 
one of the finest rising composers in this country; Don 
Gillis, who also has two symphonies on records; Howard 
Hanson, one of the American symphonic landmarks; 
Meyer Kupferman, composer and critic, whose “Little” 
Symphony won the recording attention of the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra; and Walter Piston, superb master 
of form and content. 

William Schuman, president of the Juilliard School 
of Music, also has two symphonies on discs, and Roger 
Sessions’ Second Symphony won its way to records by 
capturing a prize, a road other outstanding works have 
traveled. The Symphony for Organ by Leo Sowerby of 
Chicago is the only American work of its kind on 
records. Howard Swanson’s “Short” Symphony backs 
the Kupferman work on the Vienna-made record. Randall 
Thompson has his Fourth Symphony in wax; Bernard 
Wagenaar’s fourth is also pressed, and so is Robert 
Ward's first. Indeed, before these words and your eyes 
meet, another three or four compositions of real sub- 
stance from the pens of American composers will have 
been placed on records. 

To realize the full importance of this trend, we must 
bear in mind, first of all, that there are probably not 
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more than three American composers, if that many, who 
make a living by composing alone. Most of them teach, 
conduct, play, lecture, or add in some other way to the 
sketchy income brought in by even a large number of 
compositions played fairly regularly. A recording prom- 
ises several things: some kind of royalty, far more lis- 
teners than any conceivable number of live playings can 
assure, and, by virtue of this wider audience, further 
opportunities for live performances. 

The recording companies’ experience has made it clear 
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Carlos Chavez, Mexico's leading musical figure, is one of long list 
of Americans represented on records. Note guitars and other native — z 
instruments he likes to use 


that there are plenty of people sufficiently interested in 
contemporary music to want to buy it. Concertos for : 
violin, clarinet, harp, piano, two pianos, cello, viola, and ale 
works in the concerto grosso form are now found in — a. 
lists of American music on records. ‘i 

Horatio Parker’s stirring oratorio, Hora 
once a favorite of choral groups in this country, is now | 
available both for study and for sheer enjoyment, after 
a long spell of being mentioned with honor but slighted — 
in public. Moreover, through recordings we are now. 
frequently given the chance to become acquainted with 
American works of which we had not even heard. 
an instance occurred recently when a company ooo bee 
out an orchestral score by Ernst Bacon entitled Ford’ 2. 
Theater, 1865. \t is a score of dramatic power, inspired 
by the assassination of Abraham Lincoln on that fateful 5 
Good Friday evening. 

There is literally no form, large or small, 
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wé cannot find representative samplings by American 
composers on current records. There are operas from 
George Gershwin, Gian-Carlo Menotti, and Lukas Foss. 
Great choral works have come from Dello Joio, Copland, 
Hanson, and, of course, Villa-Lobos. Every kind of 
chamber ensemble is found in the lists, while ballets 
rove from the typical Americana of Rodeo, Fancy Free, 
and Fall River Legend, by Copland, Bernstein, and 
Gould, to the powerful introspection of Barber's score 
for Medea. 

The country’s leading instrumentalists, soloists, and 
ensembles, as well as its foremost conductors, are now 
heard on these records, though the biggest names are 
less frequently noted than they ought to be. But that is 
the same pattern followed in the live concert halls. 

It would be wrong to think that everything was hap- 
pening the way it should for the music of the Americas 
just because of the remarkable progress already made. 
Our lists are still top-heavy with recordings of Beethoven 
symphonies, Tschaikowsky tone poems, and the overtures 
and miscellaneous works of a dozen other great names, 
and short on Western Hemisphere music. 

When we realize that only three Latin American com- 
posers are so far represented on long-playing records, 
the instant natural question Why? Granted, Carlos 
Chavez and Villa-Lobos are giants who represent Mexico 
and Brazil as brilliantly as anyone could. But there are 
others whose stature is such that they cannot be ignored 
much longer by our progressive companies. 

David Oppenheim, who selects artists and_ repertoire 
for Columbia records, says that so far no hatin com- 
posers have been named for inclusion in the new Modern 
American Chamber Music series. One notes, however, 
Columbia’s leadership in recently releasing the Villa- 
Lobos String Trio, which dates from 1945, and its con- 
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sistent ial of this composer, The company has 
also just issued an LP re-pressing of the famous album 
of Mexican folk music made in New York for the Museum 
of Modern Art during the New York World’s Fair. 

Such composers as Brazil’s Burle Marx and Camargo 
Guarnieri, Argentina’s Alberto Ginastera, and Mexico's 
Blas Galindo and Silvestre Revueltas are finding a grow- 
ing concert public in the United States, and will un- 
doubtedly soon find their way to the LP’s as well. 
(Revueltas has just had a half dozen songs released 
under a Society of Participating Artists label.) 

When a recording company has a best-seller such as 
the compelling Bachianas Brasileiras No. 5 of Villa-Lobos, 
sung by his compatriot Bidu Saydo, it will go to some 
lengths to exploit as much of the same musician’s output 


Heitor Villa-Lobos’ Bachianas Brasileiras No. 
Twenty of his compositions are now on LP's 


as its markets will absorb. The estimated royalties to the 
composer from this record alone, which for several years 
was one of Columbia’s top-selling single discs, run to 
around thirty-five hundred dollars. 

There are still vital scores from every field by both 
the older and younger generations of composers, whose 
continued absence from current catalogues is a discredit 
to the industry and the buying public. But by comparison 
with the dim light that flickered faintly only a decade 
ago, today’s accomplishment is relatively blinding. We 
can still stand more light on the scene, but at least we 
have enough to read by. 

Meanwhile, the promise of the past five years, with 
the incredible speed-up in the recording field in the last 
eighteen months, points to the probable trebling of present 
figures within the next two years. @ @ 
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NY HAD MARRK#D him at the moment gf his bird. or 
pethaps even in fe prenatal period, ifwWe are togbelieve 
modern psychjétry. He had the_defnd of ectoplasmic 
physique that’ fits a ghost writef to perfection. He was 
‘one of those people you mist look at two or three times 
before their features register on your retina, and even 
his name resisted every effort to memorize it: Allen 
Kaweckjic. His personality was made up of contradictory 
elements that were forever neutralizing each other. He 
was imaginative, but afflicted with a morbid timidity 
that made him envision only horrible and terrifying mon- 
sters. He was rebellious, impulsive, and an original 
thinker, but he suffered from uncontrollable stuttering 
that transformed into tiresome gropings the ideas con- 
ceived with noonday clarity in the uncharted recesses of 
his brilliant mind. 

These qualities, and the boldness of an unscrupulous 
friend, made him a ghost writer at an early age. First 
came the letters to Pedro’s mature but distracting sweet- 
heart, incongruously intermixed with the term papers 
that were to win Allen’s friend graduation from second- 
ary school with honors. In those days Allen had no 
thought of making a profit out of these serv ices and his 


Lillian L. de Tagle 


friend repaid him only with friendship, which oppor- 
tunely became more intimate in proportion to the im- 
portance of the favor asked. Then came the official papers — 
for the Cabinet Minister, and later the tender messages — 
to the one who was to be his wife. 

One day Allen Kaweckjic let his secret out. It was_ 
election time, and a journalist friend of his took him 


to see a politician who urgently needed someone to write - 


his speeches for him and put a more profoundly thought- _ 
ful tone into them than had hitherto accompanied ‘his 
bombastic humanity. The first interview was painful. — 
After Allen’s initial mumblings, the great man took the — 
journalist aside and upbraided him impatiently for bring- © 
ing him such a nincompoop. In ill-contained rage, the 
ghost writer grabbed the typewriter on the desk and with i. 

murderous fury riddled the paper with resounding and 
eloquent sentences. 

The future senator drew close to Allen and began to— 
read over his shoulder, first out of curiosity, then avidly. os 
In his enthusiasm, he did not notice that his protruding 
belly was pushing the writer's chair. 


Finally he exclaimed: “Magnificent! 
man, you have read my mind. That’s ple 
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to say. Excelle nt! I've always thoughe that way... It’s 
what I have said time and again, but maybe you express 
it more clearly , . . Still, this here . . . who knows. . . 
Let’s see, perhaps we could say . How’s that? Of 
course ... | wanted to tell you so. Very well, very well.” 

Allen Kaweckjic was hired for the campaign, and then 
for the senatorial term, and with the passage of time, 
to inflate his politician’s prestige as the dashing Minister 
of Lands. But then came a diplomatic appointment and, 
despite his foreign name, Allen was no linguist and was 
left on the beach. He found another candidate and boosted 
him up the ladder of triumph until he left him, like the 
first one, at an airport, amid the roar of the engines and 
the photogenic smiles for the flash bulbs. After a while 
Kaweckjic grew tired of this unchanging sequence. It 
was obvious that he would never reach the presidential 
office. His characters were too aggressive, and they were 
always carefully sent out of the country before they 
became too popular. 

He decided to try other fields. The theater? Not very 
profitable. Some scientist with literary ambitions? They 
would both die of exhaustion. Some moneybags who 
wanted to move in intellectual circles? He was not long 

finding him, or rather, her. It was she, the parvenu 
industrialist’s wife, who wanted to get into society. But 
too many of her companions in fortune had infiltrated 
through the power of gold; she wanted to contribute the 
brilliance of intellectual achievement as well. 

This time the arrangement had its dangers, for Rosa 
Talmud was exceptionally beautiful, and she seemed 
inclined to buy Allen’s talent and discretion with some- 
thing more than money. But it never occurred to him 
that this “something more” would be strictly limited to a 
most subtle but fleeting play of glances, smiles, and light 
touches. Allen could never be sure whether she wanted 
a writer or a character. Up to this point he had devoted 
his platen exclusively to kneading demagogic language. 
but now he began to polish sweet phrases, to shape 
passionate outbursts, to submerge himself in the caverns 
of the drama, to take off on the fragile, single-engined 
airplane of hope. Until one day he thought: “I need to 
know where I stand.” And that was his downfall. This 
time he found not her but the wealthy industrialist. 

“See here, friend, writers come by the dozen. Don't 
think you're the only one. My wife doesn’t have to put 
up with your impertinence. She'll find another who plies 
your trade easily enough. She is going to take a trip... .” 

“But her style 

“She'll come back with a brilliant new one, with all 
the impressions she gathers abroad.” 

Definitely, one way or the other, Allen was promoting 
emigration. Perhaps because he was tired of seeking 
fresh fields, or because he himself had launched the fad 
of nouveau-riche ladies with intellectual embellishments. 
Allen looked for another manufacturer's wife. This time 
he adopted a bitter, hard style, like that of a tortured 
and decadent pre-Soviet Russian. His candidate for 
literary glory was obese and static; not even the ambition 
was hers—it belonged to her husband. After two books. 


Allen hinted to him that excessive abundance in her 
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Mecery production might make people suspicious, and 
he disappeared from the scene with perfect elegance. 

For the first time, Allen was abandoning a client. 
For the first time, he had an attitude of his own. For 
the first time, he was making a decision. He believed the 
moment had arrived for him to assert himself, to show 
the world what he really was. He looked for work in 
publishing houses and on newspapers, and it was not 
long before he realized that he was dragging behind him 
an anonymous past, a vacuum sealed off by his pro- 
fessional secret. Who would believe him if he explained 
that the stentorian voice of the Senator from Llipén, 
in the memorable speech of August 17, was only the 
vehicle for transmitting his thoughts? Who would believe 
that the striking covers of the books of Rosa Talmud, 
Ifigenia Sanchez, Héctor Méndez, and so many others 
guarded work that was exclusively his? No one wanted 
to entrust a position of responsibility to a beginner, 
especially a beginner already along in years. It would be 
necessary to start at the bottom, and he didn’t see doing 
that. 

Allen Kaweckjic got drunk for a long time. He exas- 
perated his melancholy in unhealthful contemplation of 
the book shops where the volumes he had spawned were 
displayed. 

In a fit of rebellion, he wanted to wrife an overwhelm- 
ing work and shove it in the faces of those who rejected 
him. Then it was that he reached the bottom of his pit 
of tragedy. He had written for senators who built their 
campaigns on denunciation of the other party’s deals; 
he had written for Cabinet Ministers who promised a 
rosy paradise of prosperity; he had described the sup- 
posed amorous longings of an apparently sensitive woman 
wed to a prosaic fortune-builder. And so on. But when 
he turned to examine his own soul he saw nothing but 
the bubbling vapors of a world in the process of creation, 
He felt dizzy. He had emptied his mind in production for 
others, and now he could not plagiarize himself. He 
could not speak of his experiences; they were uncon- 
fessable. He could not display his style, his best and most 
genuine, the one he had, in the flush of passion, bestowed 
on Rosa Talmud. The critics would say, “He writes 
like. . . .” And that would be intolerable. 

But he was to sink even deeper in the abyss of des- 
peration. For it was not long before he discovered that 
even though he wanted to write, he could not. His in- 
spiration lay in the characters he had created: in the 
politician, the statesman, the authoress determined to 
transmit a message of love. Without actors and without 
a stage his talent as a drama director was useless. 
Actually, he was not a writer but a sort of mental 
ventriloquist, who endowed expressive puppets with in- 
telligent words. He struggled for a long time to dominate 
the situation. But he left his pages unfinished after 
reading them over and realizing how false the characters 
were, how artificial the plots, how vague the ideas. 

He turned to drink again, and when he had exhausted 
his money—but not his bitterness—he groped in the 
shadows of unspeakable and spurious longings until he 
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(Continued from page 8) 


led d boat were severely burned despite their efforts 
vis _ to protect themselves by submerging repeatedly, and ten 
them drowned. 

Through an opening in the wall of flame came 2 
‘Allen Midgett with four members of his family and ¢ 
crewman in his wooden Coast Guard boat. They picked 

up the six survivors in the water, then threw a line to 
Par drifting lifeboat, which by this time had caught fire, 
and pulled its nineteen occupants to safety. For his 
BA Captain Midgett received a Gold Lifesaving 
Medal from the U.S. Government and the Victory Medal 


ate from the British. His feat remains one of the great tales 
ie. ~ of the Coast Guard, and a plaque commemorating it has 
been erected at Rodanthe by the State of North Carolina. 
pe Several of the old-timers are still around to tell about 
ay their experiences. At Buxton, the village closest to the 
Cape, I met and talked with genial, spry Walter L. 
ee Barnett in the shadow of the eget brick light- 
house, 195 feet high and the tallest of its kind in the 
al ae United States. Back in 1917, at just about the time of 
bi Ms was first mate aboard Diamond 


Virlo disaster, he w 

Shoals Lightship No. 71. The captain had gone on leave, 
and Barnett was in charge of the vessel. One day he 
heard gunfire and climbed the mast to the crow’s nest 
surrounding the ship's light to investigate. Across the 
gray water—it was a hazy day—he dimly saw the 


U.S. Coast Guard uses breeches buoy to rescue 
ewmen of ship that foundered on Outer Banks 
uring hurricane spawned in the West Indies 
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Helicopters make sweep over monument on Kill Devil Hill, near iin 
Nags Head, commemerating world’s first powered airplane flight, — 


made by Wright brothers on December 17, 1903 


German submarine U-140, commanded by the famous 
sea raider Waldemar Kophamel, shelling the three- 
thousand-ton U.S. steamer Merak, which was on its way 

Chile from Newport News. Hurrying to the radio 
room, Mr. Barnett sent a message of warning over the 
commercial ship channels. This was picked up by the 
U-boat, which turned its fire on No. 71. To fix the light- 
ship’s position, it had been attached by heavy chains to 
a two-and-a-half-ton mushroom anchor embedded in the 
“There was no chance to make a run for it.” 
Barnett says. “We had to get out fast.” Already the radio 
had been shot away. 


shoal. 


Within minutes he had the ship’s longboat lowered, 
and he and his crew rowed off. There was no opportunity 
to save personal possessions; the chief engineer even 
left his false teeth behind. Kophamel sank No. 71 without 
further delay, and as they saw it go under, the fleeing 
sailors raised a sail, using one of their oars as a mast. 
It took them seven hours to reach Cape Hatteras, fourteen 
miles away, through the surf. As a result of Barnett’s 
message, however, three Allied ships in the vicinity of 
the U-140 escaped, and a twenty-eight-vessel convoy 
slated to reach Hatteras within hours found safety in a _ 
nearby port. Again, a Coast Guardsman had acted in _ 
the highest tradition of his calling. aN ‘ 

At Rodanthe, it was my good fortune to make the _ 
acquaintance of the remarkable Chief Boatswain Levene - 
Midgett, a distant relative of the Mirlo disaster hero. os 
A deeply religious man, he has served in the Coast Guard — ia 
thirty-six years. Born and raised near the Rodanthe | 
station, Mr. Midgett was hopelessly crippled with rheu- _ 
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matism at afin, en given little chance for rec overy. 
“I started to pray,” he says, “and I know you'll find it 
hard to believe, but I had a vision. I saw an angel and 
I told her that if I got well again I would devote my life 
to serving my fellow man.” It was not long before he 
was on his feet again, and since then he has done more 
than keep his word to the Almighty. Chief Midgett has 
been instrumental in saving the lives of countless persons 
of many nationalities. His record is outstanding. 

One of the interesting stories | heard involves him 
and Captain Bernice Ballance of Buxton, another old- 
timer still alive and kicking, who spends his time these 
days surf-casting at the tip of the Cape. Seems that the 
fishing trawler Anna May broke up on Diamond Shoals 
during a storm in 1931. The five crewmen climbed the 
mast when the vessel swamped, and clung there for well 
over thirty-six hours before help could reach them. Fog 
came in and swirled over them. At Cape Hatteras, Cap- 


tain Ballance launched a surfboat from the point while 
Chief Midgett put out another one from Hatteras Inlet. 
When the five survivors saw the boats coming, they waved 
their arms frantically to attract attention, but just then 
the mast broke and plunged them into the turbulent 
breakers. Ordinarily, the rescue could have been made 
easily with lines and breeches buoys, but the accident 
changed matters. Without hesitating, Midgett and Ballance 
headed their boats smack into the surf, onward and into 
the roaring seas where the exhausted men struggled to 
keep above water. Once the Chief's boat was spanked 
down to the bare sand bottom by the force of the waves, 


but he swept in and picked up one man, a second, and a 
third. Captain Ballance was right behind, and picked up 
the other two. Then both boats passed out of the tumult 
into calm waters beyond. Thanks to the dogged faith of 
Levene Midgett and the cool courage of Bernice Ballance, 
everyone was saved, and five men returned to the homes 
and families they thought they would never see again. 
While Hatteras shipwrecks fell off markedly with the 
advent of steam, there is still no reason to believe that 
the area will ever be entirely free of danger. Hatteras 
' will always be a likely site for all the drama and mystery 
attendant on shipwreck. Only recently the sailing yacht 
Nautilus, owned and skippered by a wealthy Philadel- 
phian, ran aground off Avon and five men were taken off. 
Though the ship was declared a total wreck, the owner 
hired a band of men at salaries adding up to a thousand 
dollars a week and placed them on twenty-four-hour 
guard at the scene of the accident, keeping them there 
for months after the incident had been officially 
There has never been any explanation of why he did 
this, nor has anyone been able to determine what he 
was carrying on board. Why a man should go to such 
expense to protect a lost and broken hulk remains the 
greatest mystery on the Outer Banks today. Just one 
more proof that the color and adventure of the area 
are not confined to history books. 
To be sure, the highway to Hatteras has brought 
modern ways to the Outer Banks, and change, always 
inevitable, is perhaps more imminent now than ever. In 
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fishermen ply their trade either in 
calm waters of Pamlico Sound o on one 
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some spots, the Banks are more ‘iio thirty miles distant 
from the Carolina mainland, but the road has destroyed 
their isolation. By and large, the people are happy about 
the highway—they have paid taxes for years without 
having one. On the other hand, they are now obliged 
to display license plates on their cars, a formality they 
have been able to forgo in the past. There has never been 
any crime on the Outer Banks since the Age of Piracy. 
There are no police stations, motorcycle patrolmen or 
squad cars, courts, or justices of the peace—at present. 
But now that it is possible to drive there with comparative 
ease, there’s no telling what kind of people will be 
coming in and what measures will have to be taken. Two 
deaths due to speeding have been recorded already— 
teen-agers. As a result, there is already a movement afoot 
to employ a traffic cop. A few people believe that the 
road has destroyed some of the picturesque qualities of 
their villages. 

But the State of North Carolina, which forged this 
new route to the Outer Banks, has joined hands with 
the Federal Government to preserve the’ still-primitive 
atmosphere of this stretch of undeveloped seashore- -one 
of the last remaining on the Atlantic Coast—whiie mak- 
ing it available to the tourist and vacationer. Most of 
the land from just south of Nags Head to Ocracoke 
Inlet—except for the town sites and limited room for 
them to grow in—will be included in the first National 
Seashore Recreation Area to be created in the United 
States. The National Park Service had long been interested 
in the recreational possibilities of the Outer Banks, which 
offer unusual opportunities to fishermen, campers, and 
anyone who really wants to get back to nature, and 
North Carolina had a state park at the Cape. New 
impetus was given to the plan for including the whole 
area in one national refuge when three wealthy sports- 
men, J. S. Phipps, J. H. Phipps, and Winston Guest, 
donated land they had used for private duck-hunting 
parties, and two foundations established by the Mellon 
family of Pittsburgh contributed $618,000 to buy more 
acreage. The State of North Carolina matched that sum, 
and the project is now well under way. 

Many of the area’s humble residents had their savings 
tied up in beachfront property that has gone into the 
National Seashore. Some of them feel the compensation 
paid is insufficient, or did not want to part with their land 
at any price and regard the whole transaction as un- 
desirable. Nevertheless, the die is cast, and the surf, 
sand, and sun of this beautiful and historic part of the 
United States are now free to all. @ @ @ 
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Pais THe Two GREAT European traditions, Latin and Anglo- 


. . that spread over the Americas, one to the south, 
the other to the north, met head-on in Puerto Rico. And 
gh hen is the resulting fusion—or confusion—more 
apparent than in the customs of Christmastime. 
For better or for worse, almost all the elements of 
ater U.S. yuletide can be seen on the island. Christmas 
ie trees, pungent and incongruous under the tropical sun, 
ets join the ubiquitous plastic toys, balloons, and souvenirs 
no 3 of every description that are forever arrayed for sale 
Ho) along San Juan’s historic streets. Vendors in summer 
¢ lothes offer exact duplicates of the tree ornaments, pine- 
corsages, paper bells, and streamers that are sold 
etm 2 the steam-heated stores of New York or Chicago at 
ky this season. Christmas cards, with sentiments in Spanish 
pay or English, are neatly displayed on easels, and buyers 
_ make their selections under the limpid sky or in the cool 
shade of the sidewalk arcades. The fragrance of northern 
pines vies with the heavy scent of the flower vendors’ 
roses, lilies, and gladioli. To complete the picture, a 
Spanish-speaking Santa -Claus, sWweitering in the cus- 
tomary fur and felt, stands in the window of the leading 
department store. 

Another Anglo-Saxon custom being grafted to the main 
stem of Puerto Rican culture is the exchanging of gifts 
on December 25. The Nativity celebration used to consist 
chiefly of the Christmas Eve Misa del Gallo, or Mass of 
the Cock, the sumptuous family supper that followed, and, 
especially in rural areas, a merry round of music and 
dancing. As in so many Catholic countries, the youngsters 
had to wait for their presents until January 6, anniversary 
of the Magi’s arrival at the stable with their gifts for the 
Christ Child. But in recent years they have come to expect 
just as much of a return on the offerings they set out 
for Santa on the night before Christmas as on the boxes 
of corn or grass they put beneath their beds for the 
Wise Men’s camels on the night of January 5. 

In private homes the traditional nacimiento or manger 
scene has been gradually displaced by the ornamented 
tree as the focal point of Christmas decorations, but it 
is holding its own in the churches, schools, and other 
public places. So visitors to the island still have a chance 
to see these miniature replicas that mirror, as do few 
other forms of artistic expression, the Puerto Rican’s 
religious devotion, sensitivity, and tenderness toward the 
beautiful island of his birth. The Bedouins, the waste- 
lands of the Arabian desert, and the flat roofs and mud 
walls of Bethlehem are forgotten, and the Child is reborn 
amid the sharp little sugar-loaf hills, lofty mountains, 
and protected valleys of the fresh and verdant Puerto 
Rican countryside. Every slope and every seemingly 
inaccessible peak is dotted with bohios—the tiny country 
cottages that stand on stilts. One fancies that if he could 
only peer closely enough, he would even see the flaming 
flores de pascuas (Christmas flowers or poinsettias), 
bougainvillea, and hibiscus bordering the hard-packed, 
clean-swept yards. 

In San Juan elaborate nacimientos are Ee ie every 
year by the ee Maey (the who care for 


Slusser 


wcepcién Hospital ) 
Homeless Aged. 


charity patients in the centuries-old C 
and the sisters of the Asylum for t 
Always improving their handiwork, the nuns add a new 
lighting effect one year, a peach-colored image of the 
Infant newly arrived from Spain the next, and, when 
the season rolls around once again, hundreds of tiny 
woolly sheep, all flocking to adore the newborn Child. 
Running streams, living plants, and twinkling stars con- a 
tribute to the realism. Occasionally the sisters’ enthusiasm 
results in some curious combinations. You may see a_ 
straw-hatted Indiana farm boy fishing beside a Biblical | 
Ruth or Naomi, a gaudy Woolworth china cat dwarfing 
the camel it stands beside, or perhaps some colorful little 
burros plainly stamped “Souvenir of Mexico” scampering 
over the Palestinian countryside. 
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To Puerto Rico, as to every corner of the New World 
they colonized, the Spaniards brought the medieval re- 
ligious images that served so well to teach their faith to 
the native populations. But as time passed and ties with 

- the mother country weakened, the flow of Peninsular- 
made images dwindled to the point where only the 
wealthy town dwellers could obtain them. So the country 
people began to fashion their own. At first they closely 
imitated the Spanish models, carving restrained figures 
from a single piece of wood, coating them in plaster, 
and painting them with the dark and sober colors of the 
originals—blacks, grays, browns, and deep purples. But 
before long the Puerto Rican love of color and rich 
decoration began to show itself. Native craftsmen dis- 
carded the plaster coating, started carving the figures 
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blues, golds, and yellows that reflected the tropical island 
landscapes. Brilliant crosses, circles, dots, and other tiny 
geometric designs, applied in contrasting tones over the 
base colors, heightened the exotic and unrestrained effect. 
Since the figures are often repainted to thank the saints 
for help in obtaining favors or to celebrate a feast day, 
many of the older ones are so thickly coated with 
multiple layers of paint that their original detail is all 
but obliterated. Some images are as much as two feet 
high, but most measure no more than four to twelve 
inches. 

The vast majority of these treasures of Puerto Rican 
folk art have come from the hands of santeros or saint 
makers, who devote themselves more or less exclusively 
to this work. Some of these craftsmen believe themselves 
to have been called to the profession through the “grace 
of God.” Ninety-eight-year-old Zoilo Cajigas Sotomayor 
of Aguada, for example, relates that God appeared to 
him in a dream, advising him to become a santero, but 
at the same time warning him that he must never sell a 
representation of Christ. Faithful to the admonition for 
well over half a century, Don Zoilo has given away all 
the figures of Christ that have left his shop. 

Nowadays, however, even in rural areas, if a home 
has a nacimiento at all it is likely to be composed of 
mass-produced cardboard or plaster figures supplied by 
a U.S. religious-goods firm. And the santero, with his 
work no longer demanded or cherished, has all but 
ceased to exist. It has been estimated that there are thirty 
or forty still active on the island, but a recent widely 
publicized contest designed to stir up interest in this 
disappearing skill attracted only five entrants. 

Fortunately, some half dozen discerning Puerto Ricans 
have saved the santeros’ art from oblivion by making 
private collections of the figures. One such collection, 
including some very charming early works, has been 
placed on permanent display in the small but excellent 
museum of, the University of Puerto Rico. A few santos, 
some even in the early style, find their way into the 
fashionable tourist shops of San Juan, where they sell 
for equally fashionable prices. 

Another feature of the old-time Puerto Rican yuletide 
was the celebration of the Day of the Holy Innocents 
(December 28), anniversary of Herod’s slaying of all 
new-born infants in an effort to destroy the Messiah. In 
some parts of the island the observance centered around 
a simple drama. A woman of the community “kidnapped” 
a child and hid it in her home for a few hours while she 
prepared new clothing for it. Later in the day the child’s 
mother, accompanied by her friends, went from house to 
house searching and inquiring for it in song. When she 
reached the right house, the baby was returned to her 
clad in its: new finery, and she then invited everybody 
to her home for refreshments. In other districts masked 
and costumed children, wearing crowns and carrying 
wooden swords, set out at noon on December 27 and 
went from house to house staging mock fights, pre- 
sumably in imitation of Herod’s soldiers. Their per- 
formance was rewarded with traditional Christmas deli- 
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cacies. At noon on December 28 adults took the children’s 
places, but instead of the mock fights they recited the 
story of Herod and the innocents wherever they were . 
given entry. Then came music, dancing, and refresh- 
ments. If two or more groups found themselves in the 
same house, they would sometimes stage an impromptu 
contest, each trying to out-recite the other. 

The Christmas season also brings out the roving bands 
of musicians known as ¢trullas or parrandas that play 
and sing at people’s homes, much like the traditional 
carolers of England and the United States. But the flute, 
lyre, and violin are replaced by the guitar, the cuatro 
(a five- or ten-stringed rustic instrument, with lower 
tone and smaller range than the guitar), maracas, and 
that wonderful Caribbean percussion instrument, the 
giiiro or giiicharo. Like maracas, the giiiro is made from 
a hollowed and dried gourd, but is long instead of 
round or oval, and usually has a crooked neck like a 


summer squash. The musician holds it in one hand, and 


with the other rasps the pua (several stiff wires—usually 
discarded bicycle spokes—set in a wooden handle) over 
the dozens of transverse, parallel grooves cut along one 
surface. The characteristic chshsh-chshsh of the giiiro is 
heard from Cuba to Trinidad, wherever popular music 
is played. 

Often these basic instruments are backed up by the 
bongo, a small double drum played with one or both 
hands; the concertina; the tiple, a cousin of the guitar 
(rarely seen nowadays): and palitos or claves, two small 
sticks (or a stick and block), which are beaten together 
rhythmically. Orthodox parrandas usually do not appear 
until a few days before Christmas, but any time after 
the first of December you are apt to see junior-sized 
troupes in the city streets, made up of youngsters armed 
with cabbage graters for giiiros, stone-filled cans for 
maracas, and simple palitos newly cut from broomsticks. 

Besides Puerto Rico’s own aguinaldos (carols) and 


Children enjoying Christmas party at La Fortaleza, residence 
of the governor. Senora de Munoz Marin, island's first lady, 
has spearheaded move to preserve old yuletide traditions 


non-seasonal country music, the repertoire of the pa- 
rrandas includes a wide variety of Spanish and Spanish- 
American Christmas songs, as well as Silent Night, O 
Come All Ye Faithful, and the rest of the i ss a om 
stand-bys. The most-played aguinaldos are those lovely __ 
hymns, undated and anonymous, that seem to have 


such as the charming Regalando Flores (Offering Flow- | 
express the carefree spirit of the season: 


La campina mia, la campina mia esta muy contenta 
porque en estas fiestas todo es alegria. 
No hay melancolia, no existen temores, 


ni menos dolores, en las navidades. 


Ven los pajaritos, ven los pajaritos sin celebridad 
de la navidad, también alegres y sencillos, 
_y el sol con su brillo da sus resplandores. 
Los alrededores brindan alegria 
y yo en mi poesia un ramo de flores. 


My countryside, my countryside is very happy ; 
Because during these celebrations joy is everywhere. __ 

_ There is no sadness, no fear “4 
Or affliction in the Christmas season. 


See the little birds, see the little birds, unaware 
Of Christmas, yet happy and guileless, 
And the sun sheds a brilliant light. 
All our surroundings offer joy 
And I, in my poetry, offer a bouquet of flowers. 


Others, like the beautiful A Belén, Pastores (To Bethle- 
hem, Shepherds) and Vicentillo (Little Vincent) are 
touching expressions of devotion, in which the singer 
comes not only to adore but to shelter and protect the 
Baby. Vicentillo even sings a little song to amuse Him 
and quiet His tears. Here, as in the nacimientos, the — 
Infant Jesus is visualized in island surroundings. “se 
Especially popular with parranda musicians is the seis, 
a merry 2/4-time song and dance tune widely heard on 
the radio and juke boxes. While the verses sung during 
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the Christmas season usually touch on the Nativity, they 


may also deal with love, local news, any Bible story, or 
whatever subject happens to inspire the singer at the 
moment. At country fiestas the seis is danced, with 
occasional interruptions for the singing or recitation of 
the extemporaneous verses; but the Christmas parrandas 
usually omit the dancing. 

The original idea behind the parranda was that the 
troubadours brought their friends and acquaintances 


di en mi terrén ni ores calor ni jrio 

y en cualquier bohio hay muerto un lechén. 
Pasteles y turrén en cualquier cabana. 

Aqui no se extrana cuando en fiesta estamos 
y cualquier hermano come, y bebe cana. 


Por eso me encantan nuestras navidades © 
y ni por caudales dejo esta tierra santa. 
El Rove canta pa’ hombre goce 

de las doce 


isted cena « 


Ninety-eight-year-old Zoilo Cajigas Sedaiapes of Aguada, one of the island's few remaining santeros or saint makers, at work in his home 


the Christmas presents of music, joy, and companionship, 


and were given in return traditional Christmas foods and _ 
drinks. In the old days every home would have a lechon — 
asado or roast pig turning on the spit and plenty fae 
steaming pasteles on hand. These tasty pies are made of 

ground plantains, bits of ham and pork, onions, tomatoes, 

olives, capers, raisins, and spices, all mixed togethe i 
wrapped in a green plantain leaf, and boiled. For the 
sweet tooth there was rice pudding—a rich and tender _ 


variety concocted of brown sugar, molasses or coconut 
milk, ginger, cinnamon, anise, and raisins—as well as 
delicious crullers called almojabanas; majarete, a desert 
made of rice flour and coconut milk; and fruits cooked 
in a heavy syrup until tender and transparent. All this 
was taken in company with a nonintoxicating infusion 
of the herb known as mabi, a shot of rum, or a glass of 
sangria (made of wine, water, and sometimes brandy, 
sweetened and spiced). 

The abundance of food and good will is reflected in 
the verses of many of the rural folk songs, such as these 
from the Aguinaldo Isabelino: 


Here in my homeland it’s neither hot nor cold 


_ And in every cottage there’s a slaughtered pig. 
me Pies and nougat candy in every cabin. 


No one is ignored here at fiesta time 
And all our brothers eat, and drink rum. 


ree Therefore, our Christmases enchant me 
Lad And I wouldn't leave this blessed land even for riches. 


The jibaro sings to bring his wife pleasure 
And around twelve o’clock on Christmas Eve, 
They'll give you a supper such as you have never seen. 


The plentiful supply of home-produced food was cut 
off when wave upon green wave of covetous sugar cane 
invaded this productive land. Many of the jibaros, as the 
country people are called, have been reduced to the 
peonage of the canefield and no longer grow their own 
rice or keep a private supply of pigs. The spectacular 
industrial development program holds out the hope of a 
new kind of prosperity, but meantime few families can 
afford to buy enough food to hold the customary open 
house at Christmas. In the country and the poorer sec- 
tions of the cities, where the parranda members are still 
friends or at least ac quaintances of the families they 
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Maraca and cuatro players, dressed as Magi, from a Christmas 
parranda or roving band of musicians 


W oodcut by Samuel Sanchez of the Puerto Rican Art Center 
depicting traditional mock kidnapping that is re-enacted each 
year on the Day of the Holy Innocents 


visit, they are received with as much of the old-fashioned 
hospitality as their hosts can manage, but the treats are 
now likely to consist of a few shots of cheap rum, or 
some packaged sweets washed down with carbonated 
drinks. And in wealthy urban districts, where they come 
as strangers, the musicians are now usually given money 
instead of food and drink. Thus attenuated and com- 
mercialized, the whole custom has been slowly losing 
ground. 

In 1949 a group of government and religious leaders, 
educators, newspapermen, artists, and businessmen, 
spearheaded by Inés Mendoza de Munoz Marin—the 
energetic wife of Puerto Rico’s first elected governor— 
decided to do something about the gradual submersion 
of the island’s rich Spanish inheritance. Out of their 
combined efforts grew the annual Nativity Festivals, 
which have already shown tangible results. 


13, 14,15 Courtesy Manuel Elgueta 
16 Helen Merrill, courtesy Musical America 
7 Christa, courtesy Columbia Records 


Under the auspices of the 1949 Festival, for instance, — “im 
seven of the loveliest aguinaldos were recorded, and tas 
booklet: was brought out containing recipes for all the — 
traditional Christmas dishes, together with information 
about their history and their time-honored role in the 


season’s festivities. Both booklet and records were widely ibe 


distributed throughout the island. One of the committees 
of the 1950 Festival published a song book containing __ 
the words and music of many of the old Puerto Rican, 
Spanish, and Latin American carols. This project, car- 
ried out under the capable direction of Maria Luisa i 
Mufioz of the Department of Education, involved, in 
many cases, searching out oldsters who still remembered 
the lovely carols their grandparents sang. The booklet _ ; 


is charmingly illustrated with linoleum-block prints de-— 
signed by the young artists of the Puerto Rican Art 
Center. The contest for santeros mentioned earlier was fe 
a feature of last year’s Festival. 2 
Clearly, Puerto Rico is in the midst of a renaissance. = 
The role of U.S. technical skill in sparking economic 
progress cannot be overlooked or underestimated, but it 
is to be fervently hoped that in the islander’s desire to 
move ahead he will not make the mistake of swallowing __ 
the mainland’s culture whole, thus acquiring elements — 
that clash violently with his Latin heritage. Judging by i ces 
the dynamism of the Festivals and the popular support _ 
they have found, this is not likely to happen. From all — 
appearances, Puerto Rico has at least a fighting chance 
to preserve its birthright. @ @ @ a 
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To learn the workings of the OAS firsthand, foreign-se 
trainees from six countries recently spent a month at the Pa an 
American Union observing its departments, the OAS Council, and 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council in action. 
Clockwise (from left) around the table at review session are 
David Heft of the PAU education division; Guillermo Garcia 


Maynez, Mexico; Gérard N. Léger, Haiti; Miss Janet Lippincott of 


the PAU education division; Rafael Zapata, Colombia; Armando 
F. Guedez, Venezuela; Ronaldo Costa, Brazil; and Jorge Sardinas 
Ramirez, Cuba. 


On a post-convention trip to Washington after their medical 
congress in New York City, three presidents, past and present, 
of the Pan American Medical Women’s Alliance visited the Pan 
American Union and met OAS Secretary General Alberto Lleras. 
The three officers were (from left) : Dr. Elizabeth Mason- Hohl 
of Los Angeles, California, who was the organization’s first 
president; Dr. Jessie Laird Brodie of Portland, Oregon, present 
president, who has just succeeded Dr. Margarita de Solis of 
Mexico (right). Creation of the PAMWA stemmed from an 
International Congress on Pediatrics that met in Washington in 
1946. Since then, it has grown to prominence through its biennial 
congresses, held each time in a different Hemisphere city, to 
discuss developments in all phases of medicine. 


During his recent state v President of 
Panama, Colonel José A. Remon (left, fac ing camera), was 
honored at a luncheon given at the Pan American Union by 
members of the OAS Council. Welcoming the guests with him 
were (from left) OAS Ambassador René Lépervanche Parpare son ee 
of Venezuela, Chairman of the OAS Council; and Roberto _ } 
Heurtematte, Ambassador of Panama to the United States | 
and the OAS. 


When Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower (center) gave a tea at the fe) si 
White House recently in honor of the White House Spanish- are at: 
Portuguese Study Group, she was presented with an orchid by 
Mrs. Clarence Norton Goodwin while the other charter members 
looked on. Mrs. Eisenhower and Mrs. Goodwin, together with Pet 
Mrs. Robert McCullough, founded the group in 1942, It now holk “i . 
its meetings at the Pan American Union. Long known for her aa eae Oe 
interest in Hemisphere affairs, Mrs. Eisenhower has taken a 
consistently active part in the group’s work. 


At the recent meeting of the Agricultural Librarians of Latin 
America in Turrialba, Costa Rica, sponsored by the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, four of the participants took 
time off to visit the smoking crater of nearby lrazii Volcano. 
They are (from left) : Consuelo Garay of El Salvador; Carmen 
Lorena of Sao Paulo, Brazil; Beatriz Bastos de Menezes of Rio 
de Janeiro: and Clotilde Villarreal of Mexico. The meeting 
provided an opportunity for an exchange of ideas and experiences, _ 
and set up a program for inter-library cooperation in 
agricultural matters. 
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TAMAYO (Continued from page 12) 

his turbulent subjective idiom. Tamayo, in contrast, 
found a starting point in the serene and somber realism 
of those potters from northern Mexico. 

Tamayo’s first gouaches and oils reflected the in- 
fluence of that Tarascan pottery in their coloring. There 
is a certain monotony of ochres and grays that gives all 
his early work a tone of baked clay, of old, dug-up jugs. 
Later, terra cotta shades opened ranks to let in vermilion. 
Slices of watermelon began to give his pictures a tasteful, 
vital feeling. Cups of strawberry ices alternated magenta 
and red. His technique changed also. Oil made way for 
turpentine, and the dense impasto became finer. The 
pigments gradually became more transparent, achieving 
results similar to the speckled dull surfaces of Bonnard. 
As we have seen, in the matter of form Tamayo took 
Mexican popular painting as the point of departure for 
his process of simplification. Nevertheless, by an affinity 
‘ that we can call chronological, he used elements already 
employed by Picasso and Braque, both of whom also 
_ started from a free form that had much in common with 
that of all primitive artists, 

; The big Picasso show at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York in 1939 gave a decisive stimulus to Tamayo’s 
work, It is not, as has sometimes been maintained, a 
question of direct influence, but rather of an emotional 
_ spur with which the man of Malaga prodded the Zapotec, 
putting him in contact with the most profound elements 
of the Spanish spirit. A similar process had operated on 
the Indian artists who encountered the Spanish art of 
the colonial period. Undeniably, all contemporary art 
revolves, at a greater or lesser distance, around Picasso, 
_ just as the art of a little over a century ago revolved 
around Goya. Goya traced one phase of world painting 
and Picasso another. If Goya taught us to appreciate 
__ Velazquez, Picasso leads us to the whole of Spanish art 
and brings us face to face with the rest of world art. 
There was a change in Tamayo’s work that I would say 
stemmed from the influence of the mural Guernica, which 
urged the austere Mexican toward a more dramatic 
presentation. | have also thought specifically of The 
Sleeping Gypsy, the large canvas by the douanier Rous- 
seau in the Museum of Modern Art, as a determining 
influence on a whole phase of Tamayo’s work. Thus we 
can find analogies to the masters of modern world art. 
whose principles Tamayo has wholly assimilated. He has 
received and extended in truly American terms the 
lessons of the great figures who have cut new paths for 
art. 

ages In 1943, while he was still teaching at the Dalton 
_ Sehool, Tamayo was commissioned to paint a mural in 
the Hillyer Art Library of Smith College in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. He used the fresco technique with ex- 
cellent results, dealing with the subjects of “Nature and 
the Artist” and “The Work of Art and the Spectator” 
in two panels. The design of the reading room where 
the work was executed necessitated dividing it into seg- 
ments to avoid dismemberment of the composition when 

'  leoked at from different angles. Tamayo used a com- 
ay eee pletely lineal concept in drawing the figures, and the 
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composition was strictly geometrical. With its suggestive 
terra cotta color, its blues and yellows, and its limpid 
quality, this Smith College decoration can be considered 
one of the most important murals of the Mexican School 
in the United States. 

In 1946, Tamayo joined the teaching staff of the 
Brooklyn Museum, working there until 1949, when, ac- 
companied by his wife, he took his first trip to Europe. 
He went through France, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and Italy, seeking out the art of all cultures and 
all times. Exhausted by seeing so many works of interest, 
he had to take refuge in Positano, near Amalfi, to rest 
his eyes. 

Tamayo showed his work in Paris, Brussels, and 
Rome. It made a hit at the Venice Biennial of 1950. The 
European museums, with scant funds for acquisitions, 
made sacrifices to buy his works at the same prices they 
were bringing in the New York market. A Swiss maga- 
zine exclaimed: “Europe is discovering Rufino Tamayo.” 
The critics of the Old Continent were amazed at the 
freshness and American quality of his work. Jean Cassou 
declared: “His presence in France on the way back 
“Judas” used in popular celebrations (left), shown with Tamayo 
work in 1948 exhibit at Palace of Fine Arts, Mexico City 
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from Venice gives us a chance to learn to know Mexico 
better—the Mexico of yesterday as well as that of 
tomorrow—but also to recognize in him an artist 
who is original, in my opinion the most original.” The 
poet André Breton also recognized that Tamayo was 
helping to “liberate all that is eternally Mexican from 
what could be accidental in its aspects or episodic in 
its struggles.” 

Nevertheless. Tamayo won no prizes at the Venice 
Biennial. A special award, offered independently of the 
regular prizes by the Sao Paulo Museum of Art in 
Brazil. went to his fellow countryman Siqueiros. Despite 
this. the Italian critics judged Tamayo as the true 
revelation of the exhibition. Lionello Venturi described 
Tamayo’s color as “absolutely original.” Another Italian, 
Umbro Apollonio, director of the Biennial’s Archive of 
Art, said: “Without hesitation | rank Tamayo among the 
most distinguished figures in modern world art.” Making 
a careful analysis of his paintings, the Venetian critic 
commented on Mexican art in general: “Ideas, which 
are so important in other Mexican painters and which 
oppress their painting too much, do not jump out in 
Tamayo with brutal and destructive obviousness, but, 
in the rigorous order of supremely sensitive painting. 
they are dissolved into compact and palpitating poetry. 
Nothing disturbs these pictures or alters their lyric 
quality: no desperation or cruelty, only a feeling of 
human poetry that speaks with a pure and new voice.” 

Tamayo maintained silence on the results of the famous 
judging at Venice. Siqueiros, nevertheless, as the leader 
of the political painting movement in Mexico, hurled 
insults at his countryman. Along with other criticisms to 
the effect that Tamayo represented “art for art’s sake.” 
“chic painting for capitalists,” and the like, Siqueiros 
declared in an interview that “showing Tamayos in 
Europe was like taking bananas to sell in Tabasco.” 
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Portrait of the painter’s wife 
done in 1948 


When I saw Tamayo in New York on his return from 
Europe and had a chance to read the enormous number 
of serious studies of his work signed by the most re- 
sponsible European critics, the problem became clear to 
me. Tamayo, nevertheless, kept out of polemics, working 
tirelessly, ignoring the attacks. They could not hurt him, 
for a painter's work is valued not for what he says about 
it but fcr its intrinsic quality. 

In 1948, when Tamayo’s old companion in New York 
adventures, Carlos Chavez, was director of the National 
Institute of Fine Arts, he held a large exhibition covering 
the painter’s work during the previous twenty years. 
Although it provoked attacks, it also served to show 
that now there was an undisputable force in Mexican 
art. When Tamayo returned from Europe in 1950, 
Chavez offered him two large spaces for a pair of murals 
in the Palace of Fine Arts. Chavez set no conditions as 
to form or content, did not even require preliminary 
sketches. The result has been the creation of two of the 
most important paintings the Mexican mural movement 
will leave to history. 

These we...s, entitled “Birth of our Nationality” and 
“Mexico Today,” show how wrong the critics were who 
said Tamayo was incapable of adapting his ideas to the 
demands of the mural form. These two walls of the 
Palace of Fine Arts prove that the Oaxacan can convey 
his message to the people in seventy square yards with- 
out resorting to pedestrian allegories and stereotyped 
symbolism; that even in works of that size he can be 
careful of quality and use artistic forms that stand on 
their own and do not merely illustrate a doctrine. While 
he was working on these paintings, the Institute of 
Modern Art in Buenos Aires showed his work to the 
Argentine people for the first time, in August 1951. 

When he finished the first of these murals, Tamayo 
came to Washington for a few days to attend the opening 
of a retrospective selection of his work at the Pan 
American Union. During his visit, | found that fame had 
not changed him. Tamayo encourages beginners and 
speaks enthusiastically of many Mexican and other Latin 
American artists whom he considers important. He still 
studies the art of the past and the present, in order to 
improve his techniques and discover ways to avoid 
repetition and mannerisms, 

The general acceptance of his work in recent years 
has given him a certain economic well-being. Not long 
ago he bought a large old house in Coyoacan, a suburb 
of Mexico City. Unostentatiously, Tamayo receives 
groups of friends there, plays the guitar, and paints tire- 
lessly all day long. Although he is a good conversa- 
tionalist, he does not talk much about his painting. In 
this he follows the example of José Clemente Orozco, who 
once remarked to a garrulous companion: “If you paint, 
what do you talk for?” 

Today, when young artists of other countries come to 
Mexico, they seek out Tamayo and listen to the advice 
of this master who has won a battle, not only for him- 
self, but for the survival of Mexican painting, which 
now sees a long, hopeful pathway opening up for future 
generations. @ @ @ 
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PERU TODAY 


Now THAT NEARLY half a century has 
passed since Francisco Garcia Calderon 
wrote his famous Le Pérou Contem- 
porain (published in Paris in 1907), 
the eminent historian Jorge Basadre 
thought it would be interesting to take 
a look at the country within the same 
frames of reference to see what changes 
the intervening years have brought. 
This he proceeded to do in an article 
written for the International Petroleum 
Company magazine Fanal. The na- 
tion’s population has more than dou- 
bled in the interval, and Lima and 
other cities have expanded tremen- 
dously. 

“Nevertheless,” writes Dr. Basadre, 
“Peru continues to be a basically rural 
country. Over 62 per cent of its people 
earn their living by farming. And 
the nation as a whole, like the rest 
of Portuguese-Spanish-Indian-Mestizo- 
Negro-Creole America, has still not 
escaped from the ‘underdeveloped’ 
category. High birth and mortality 
rates, short life expectancy, the burden 
of illnesses like dysentery, malaria, and 
tuberculosis, are an old story to those 
who study living conditions on our 
continent. The growth of our popu- 
lation would seem to indicate that 
these problems are being solved, but 
a condition of ‘unde rdevelopme nt 


of view 


changes much more gradually than 
population figures. 

“The Economic Study of Latin 
America, 1951-52, published in April 
1953 by the UN Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America ... puts Peru’s 
national income in 1951 at 1.2 billion 
dollars, which means an average 
of $140 per capita. Although this 
shows an increase over previous years 
(the figure for 1945 was $98), it 
means an average daily income of less 
than six soles [the sol is worth six 
cents|, which low. Our per 
capita income cannot be validly com- 
pared with that of highly industrialized 
countries where people have to buy 
almost everything they use and where 
the purchasing power of the dollar is 
much less. But it can be compared with 
that of countries with a similar eco- 
Brazil, $207; Colom- 
bia, $185; Chile, $295; Mexico, $203. 

“All of which shows that 
number-one problem is to see that its 


is too 


nomic structure: 
Peru’s 


production increases faster than its 
population. Otherwise the growth 

population will be, in the long run, a 
cause of more poverty. This is perhaps 
fully as important as a more equal 
division of the national income among 
the different social groups, necessary 
as the latter is and deeply rooted as 
it is in the American and French 
Revolutions, which established the 


right of all men to well being. ... 
not been squarely faced since Garcia 
Calderén wrote his book. 
gation, immigration is Peru’s 


ing stream 


The question of immigration has 


‘After irri- 
main 
problem, he wrote. His hopes that the 


the level of agricultural production. — 


But there have not been enough thor- 
ough studies of the colonization possi 
bilities of selected areas, 
one made in the 
Valley by technicians 


of the Inter- 


governmental Committee on Refugees _ 


in 1947. 


“Another unsolved problem is 
of races. We are still and will continue | 1 


The 


to be a multicolored country. 


such as the 
Central Huallaga 


Second Indian Congress, which met io 


Cuzco in 1949, defined the Indians as _ 


the descendants of preeColumbian pec an 
ples who have a group conse jousness — 


based on work, language. and tradi- | 
sus, more than a million and a 
Peruvian men, women, and children 
speak only Quechua and more than 
eight hundred thousand speak both 
Quechua and Spanish. Actually, the 
practical problem is not one of race 
but of this 
standard of living. The 
problem not because he is an Indian, 


Indian 


but because of his marginal economic, _ 


sociological, and cultural 


7 
is a 


existence. 


According to the 1940 cen-— 
half 


group's persistently low 


Anyone who disagrees with this thesis — 


should study the case of South Africa, 


where there is a bona fide race prob-— 


lem because members of the dominant 
\frikaner party, descendants of the 
Boers, are imposing a 
policy based on Calvinism and its doc- 
trine of predestination. 

“When Garcia 
book. the 
coming to an end and the industrial 
era, based on the internal-combustion 
engine, electricity, oil, alloys, and rare 
In the first era. 
which lasted through most of the nine- 
teenth century, Peru and the rest “a 
the Latin American countries found 


segregation 


Calderén wrote his 


coal and steam age was 


metals, was beginning. 


themselves in an unfavorable — 
The railroad was the symbol of that — 


‘ 
( AS ) and the inter-American railway (never 
= built) would open the way for a swell- 
lng fulfilled. We understand more clearly 
now than in 1907 that this problem 
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here led their owners into bankruptcy. 
But our outlook brightened when the 
second period dawned. With roads, 
motor vehicles, and airplanes we were 
able to conquer distances. In 1907 
Peru could be traversed from one end 
to the other only by heroes like Rai- 
mondi, and the only way you could 
get to Iquitos from Lima was via the 
Atlantic coast and the Amazon! In 
1952, our domestic airlines carried 
over 120,000 passengers. 
“Disagreeing with those who wanted 
to keep mining in the predominant 
position it held during colonial days, 
Garcia Calderon called Peru an agri- 
cultural country par excellence because 
of its diversified climate, its varied 
products, and the traditions of its pre- 
Hispanic peoples. He said rightly that 
sugar cane had ‘changed the public 
and private fortunes of Peru... . and 
predicted a brilliant future for cotton. 
. . » Over the years, especially after 
World War I, cotton and sugar exports 
climbed steadily. Thanks to them (and 
to wool and Peru took its 
place among the nations whose econo- 


metals). 


mies depend on exports of raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured goods. 
. . « Rice output has grown steadily 
also, and the country not only has 
ceased to import it, but started pro- 
ducing a surplus for export in 1952. 
“Garcia Calderén’s thinking on the 
whole question of Peruvian resources 
could be summed up in the proverbial 
saying that the country is ‘a beggar 
seated on a golden bench.’ Although 
_ the giddy rise in export figures since 
1907 would seem to confirm this opti- 
mistic viewpoint, today’s observers are 
taking a more analytical attitude. The 
fact that the country is still 28 per 
cent below the minimum annual per 
capita food consumption standard 
(1.364 pounds) established by the 
Hot Springs Conference dramatizes a 
critical situation. . . . Even in years 
considered prosperous, Peru does not 
produce enough food to meet its own 
needs. . . . We have to discover what 
system of land division will give the 
greatest yield, and look thoroughly 
into the problems of mechanization, 
agrarian credit, farm legislation, and 
food preservation. . .. It has already 
been found that through irrigation and 
regulation of the river system on the 


add 988,000 acres to the arable land 
we have along the coast... . 

“In writing of the jungle region, 
Garcia Calderén did not escape the 
era’s illusions about the rise of rubber, 
‘our great wealth of the future.’ In 
1909, only two years after publication 
of his book, the East Indies victoriously 
entered world rubber markets. They 
were handier to the maritime trade 
routes, had a much larger labor sup- 
ply, and since the trees were concen- 
trated on plantations, the daily output 
per worker was three to five times 
larger than in the Amazon area. The 
upsurge in our rubber production dur- 
ing World War II was, of course, the 
result of temporary international cir- 
cumstances, and again transportation 
difficulties and the manpower shortage 
stood in the way. These same obstacles 
will have to be overcome in any future 
attempts to exploit the wood, petro- 
leum, vegetable oils, medicinal plants, 
waxes, fibers, and other resources of 
that region. ... 

“Garcia Calderon 
siastic about the 
which he said were ‘progressing with 
difficulty,” but he did speak of the 
stability of the textile, straw-hat, ce- 
ramics, and wool industries, and had 
special praise for the electric power 
companies. At the time Garcia’s book 
came out, Friedrich List had already 
made his famous statement that ‘a 
nation that devotes itself only to agri- 
culture is like individual handi- 
capped by the loss of an arm, and a 
nation that exchanges its own manu- 
factured products for others from 
abroad can be compared with a man 
whose arm depends for nourishment 
on the arm of a foreigner. . . .’ For 
the past thirty years Brazil and the 
Spanish American countries 


not enthu- 
industries, 


was 
nation’s 


an 


larger 


W hat car is that, dear, that’s been 
following us ever since we left Petropolis? 
Didn't I tell you that you locked bumpers 
when you squeezed into that parking space? 
Manchete. Rio de Janeiro 


n trying to industrialize, 
responding subconsciously to List’s 
words. The futility of this has been 
announced by a few prophetic voices, 
including that of Frank Tannenbaum. 
In his book Whither Latin America? 
he says these countries lack the know- 
how, the capital, the mass purchasing 
power, and, above all, the basic raw 
materials in sufficient quantity, for 
large-scale industrialization. Whatever 
the merits of this cruel theory, it is 
certain that in Peru and in various 
other Latin American republics there 
are many consumers who today use 
domestically produced clothing, shoes, 
glass, cement, paint, furniture, soap, 
perfume, paper, cardboard, preserves, 
chocolates, wines, beer, soda pop, medi- 
cines, and tires... . 

“What has to be remembered 
first, that in industrializing we must 
not. neglect agriculture and mining, 
which are still and will long continue 
to be the basis of the Peruvian econ- 
omy, and, second, that the nation will 
not benefit from artificial industries 
protected by duties. Such duties help 
a small group at the expense of the 


is, 


general public, which is forced to pay 
excessive and unjustifiable prices. . . . 

“Garcia Calderén did not go deeply 
into the matter of our social classes, 
but he did write: “The cult of appear- 
ances and a certain weakness of char- 
acter explain the social prestige and 
strong influence of the upper class. 
Wealth is a powerful force even in the 
hands of incapable and self-centered 
people... . . The subsequent years of 
this century have witnessed the crea- 
tion of a middle class. Victor Andrés 
Belatinde points to certain signs of this 
in his book La Crisis Presente: 1) the 
increase in individual savings; 2) the 
swelling ranks of small urban property 
owners; 3) the establishment of small 
fortunes and small industries; 4) the 
preservation of small properties in 
such places as Arequipa, Cajamarca, 
Cuzco, Callejon de Huailas, and Hua- 
cho; 5) the fact that so many Indien 
communities have autono- 
mous; 6) the growing bureaucracy. 
On the other hand, the years of World 
War II brought about a new phe- 
nomenon: the gradual impoverishment 
of people depending on salaries, pen- 
policies, or other 


remained 


sions, insurance 
forms of fixed income. and the notori- 
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ous prosperity of certain exporters, 


industrialists, skilled laborers, specu- 
(ators, builders, and so on. 


tis 


£3 “Looking to the future in his final 
chapter, Garcia Calderén said Peru 
was still ‘an unknown land.’ Above all 
it needed stability, organization, con- 
tinuity, freedom, and the capacity for 
economic, institutional, and spiritual 
change. To guide the nation toward 
these goals amid the currents of the 
modern world, Garcia Calderén did 
not hide his hope of seeing a class of 
leaders developed. This idea would be 
called reactionary today, but the 
breadth and unity of this great writer’s 
vision of Peru cannot be denied. Others 
before and after him have thought of 
Peru as the scene of epic historical 
events, . . . a source of wealth, a 
pioneer in administrative techniques, 
or a unique combination of individuals, 
groups, and classes. But Garcia Cal- 
derén showed us the way to combine 
all these factors to produce a pros- 
perous country, an efficient govern- 
ment, and a people eager to develop 
a national ideal that is capable of 
rejuvenating and rectifying history.” 


A NEW CRY IN THE STREETS 


THAT'S THE WAY the editors of Bo- 
gota’s outspoken new biweekly, Ya, 
described its appearance on the Colom- 
bian scene. Its reception exceeded their 
fondest hopes. Ten thousand copies of 
the first number were exhausted three 
hours after they reached the news- 
vendors of Bogota and other Colom- 
bian cities, and agents everywhere 
were cabling for more. These excerpts 
are from the cover story on illiteracy 
that appeared in the second issue: 
“Every year seven hundred thousand 
Colombian children have no school to 
attend. Our 14,315 schools absorb 
only about 50 per cent of our 1,400,000 
school-age youngsters. Whereas Argen- 
tina has only 31 pupils per classroom, 
we have 140, . . . And while we ear- 
mark 10 per cent of our budget for 
education, Panama sets aside 22.5 per 
cent for this purpose, Costa Rica 20 
per cent, and Cuba 19 per cent. . . . 
“Primary-school teachers’ salaries 
have risen from sixty to two hundred 
pesos a month since 1925, but in the 
meantime the cost of living has gone 
up 2,000 per cent, which makes the 
present salary actually lower than that 


of twenty-eight years ago. The rural 
teacher is telling the truth when he 
complains that he ‘earns less than 
policeman.’ In terms of prestige, he 
ranks with the mayor and the priest, 
but financially he is worse off than 
janitors, elevator operators, and chauf- 
feurs. Secondary-school and university 
teachers are not much better off. The 
former draw a maximum salary of 
350 pesos [the peso is worth forty 
cents| a month, and the latter, even 
when they carry an exhausting full- 
time schedule, can hope for no more 
than eight hundred. Almost invariably 
their students who go into other fields 
make as much or more than they do 
immediately after graduation. 

“According to the National Bureau 
of Statistics, the average teacher's 
family, consisting of mother, father, 
two children, and a servant, has the 
following expenses (in pesos) each 
month: housing, 250; minimum food 
supplies, 250; water and electricity, 
15; fuel, 15; clothing and shoes, 100; 
medicines, 20; transportation, 40; 
education of the two children, 80; 
books and other teaching materials 
for the father, 40. This comes to 810 
pesos a month and makes no allowance 
for such extras as a trip to the coun- 
try, the repair or purchase of a piece 
of furniture, and so on... . 

“And there are other problems. One 
out of every ten Colombians over 
twenty years of age cannot read or 
write. Twenty-nine-year-old Ildefonso 
Diaz, for example, who works for the 
publishing firm that prints this maga- 
zine, can tell the difference between 
Cartagena and Cali or Neiva only by 
the number of letters in the word. And 
many tradesmen can sign checks only 
because they have memorized the spe- 
cific sequence of symbols their names 
call for. . . . There is an urgent need, 
then, for adult classes held at hours 
that do not conflict with work on the 
farms or in the factory. Teachers have 
to devise methods that are especially 
adapted to awakening grown-ups’ de- 
sire to learn. Already tackling this 
problem are the Sutatenza Radio 
Schools, which are rescuing thousands 
of country people from ignorance and 
have been hailed by UNESCO as with- 
out equal in the world. . . . 

“One need that has been continually 
talked about and never met is that of 


adequate housing for teachers. The 
members of labor unions or other pro- 
tective organizations have ways and 
means of acquiring their own homes 
and thus freeing themselves from the 
burden of rent. There are cooperatives, 
funds available at low interest, or 
public lands offered to unions or com- 
panies for the construction of workers’ 
housing. The teacher has none of these 
advantages. Sometimes there is a room 
attached to the school that he can live 
in, or the town pays him five pesos, 
or seven at the most, under the pomp- 
ous title of ‘living allowance.’ But there 
is no coordinated plan for helping the 
teacher take some of the pressure off 
his budget by having his own home... . 

“The experts we consulted in pre- 
paring this report recommended three 
basic 
state of affairs: 

. The recognition and regulation 
of the social function of intellectual 
property. Culture is no less a piece of 
property than material and 
should be protected under the consti- 
tutional provisions on property rights. 

2. The realization that teacher train- 
ing is a fundamental element of democ- 
racy. Teachers must be equipped to 
meet the needs of a country with six 
million illiterates. All our citizens must 
have an equal opportunity to learn 
and to learn to teach. 

3. The strict enforcement of existing 
laws regarding public instruction, in- 
cluding the one requiring hacienda 
owners to build and equip one or 
more schools on their property, ac- 


steps to improve the present 


goods, 


‘cording to its size and the number of 


people living there. And the adoption 
of a new law requiring manufacturers 

finance a night school for their 
illiterate employees. 

“At the inauguration ceremonies of 
the Sutatenza Radio Schools last July, 
President Rojas Pinilla said: “The 
time has come to rescue the rural — 
Colombian, and to develop a a 
that embraces all aspects of rural life. 
My government is convinced that only 
a vast coordinated plan can succeed 


we are trying to work out such a plan. © 


Through television and the radio _ 
. 
schools we will fight illiteracy and 


carry to rural homes throughout the 


nation the advantages of modern civili- 


zation, as well as wholesome and neces- 
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and chile returning 

bracero who has “gone Yankee.”--Hoy cover 

by Luis Gonzalez Guzman, Mexico City 

sary recreation... . The Ministry of 

Education ... . which is charged with 

seeing to the intellectual needs of all 
Colombians. will work constantly to 
improve the preparation of teachers 
the efficient 
pedagogical methods.’ ” 


_ LETTER TO A YOUNG WRITER 


_ THESE TONGUE-IN-CHEEK pointers for a 
_ literary novice came from the pen of 
Brazil’s top-flight essayist and poet 
_ Carlos Drummond de Andrade. The 
letter appeared in the pages of the 
newspaper O Estado de Sado Paulo. 
“My son: Last night after you left 
our house. where you looked for wis- 
dom and found only cognac and a tame 
puppy. | decided to put what I said to 
you in writing. A lesson in skepticism ? 


grnize 


achieve most 


No. That’s one subject that everybody 
learns for himself. The only possible 
lesson you can learn from our con- 
_ -versalion is this: There is no sense 
going into the writing field if doing so 
contributes to the lack of charity we 
are all born with. 

“For this reason and because it 
- would do no good, I am not giving 
you advice. I'm giving you counter- 
advice. Forgive me for calling you 
‘son’: it is a habit of mature people. 
1 could call you ‘brother’ since, despite 
time and physical appearances, we are 
so much alike. We are both groping 
for a certain type of illusory reality 
that is both good and bad for the soul. 
_ There’s not much to do when one isn’t 


‘Send 
Aa 


born for business or for politics or for 
military service. Our business is the 
contemplation of clouds, which at 
least doesn’t make us too disagreeable 
in the eyes of our contemporaries who 
are engaged in more mundane occupa- 
tions. Here is my counter-advice: 

“1. Write only when there is no 
possible way of putting it off. And it 
can always be put off. 

“2. Don’t think that in your writing 
you will tear down the doors of the 
world’s mysteries. You won't. Even the 
best writers succeed only in reinforcing 
them, and you can’t hope to match 
their prowess. 

“3. If you are unable to 
between two adjectives, drop them 
both and use the noun by itself. 

“4. Naturally you shouldn’t put any 
stock in originality. But neither should 
you put any in triteness, which is every- 
body’s originality. 

“5. Read a lot and forget as much 
as possible. 

“6. Take note of the ideas that oc- 
cur to you in the street so you can 
avoid developing them. Chance is a 


decide 


bad counselor. 

“7. Don’t believe the people who 
tell you your new book is better than 
the last one. This means it is inferior. 

“8. But if they tell you the new 
book is worse than the previous one, 
they may be telling the truth. 

“9. Don't attack of a 
critic with no literary standing, be- 
cause this would give him importance. 
Critics with standing will not attack 
your work, because they have other 
things to do. 

“10. Do you think your childhood 
marvelous and deserves to 
brought up constantly in your writing? 
Your childhood friends the 
audience and they have a different 
opinion. 

“11. Don’t humbly sing the praises 
of famous writers or look down on 
unknown ones. It’s possible that all of 
them are worthless, and when in doubt 
it’s advisable to be considerate of your 
neighbor even if he’s a writer. 

“12. The janitor of your building 
probably doesn’t realize that there is 
a famous author in one of the apart- 
ments. This doesn’t mean that all jani- 
tors are insensitive to literature or 
that there necessarily are famous au- 
thors in all apartment buildings. 


answer the 


was be 


are in 


“13. Don’t make 
letters, thinking of the future. Fire, 
humidity, and moth-worms can erase 
the fruits of your foresight. It’s better 
just to hope these agents of literary nae 
criticism will miss the originals. 

“14. Make sure your talent doesn’t 
interfere with that of those around 
you. They too have a right to consider 
themselves geniuses. 

“15. Jot down notes on cards as 
you read. The paper manufacturers ap- 
preciate this habit. The cards will ab- 
sorb your excess energy, and they are 
inoffensive if not used, 

“16. If you have a gang complex, 
install yourself in the bosom of a 
literary school or generation, and let 
matters ride. No police interfere with 
this type of activity. The punishment 
comes first from your companions and 
later from boredom. 

“17. Don’t consider yourself more 
honest than your friend because you 
avoided handing out false praise and Ey 
he didn’t. Maybe you're just more aa, 
hard-hearted. 

‘18. Don’t go out for literary prizes. 
The worst thing that czn happen to 
you is to owe them to judges who do 
not deserve your respect. 

“19. Your vanity can assume such 
subtle forms that you confuse it with 
modesty. Make this test: Act vain on 
purpose and see how easy it is. 

“20. Be more tolerant of your 
friend’s boasting; he’s almost always 
hiding a feeling of inferiority and he 
only impresses other braggarts. 

“21. And your own egotism will 
shrink if you reflect that at best it is 
the object of others’ tolerance. 

“22. Don’t visit the famous writer 
who lives in your city or stops there 
temporarily. That way you will avoid 
bothering him and making him more 
conceited. 

“23. Before publishing your friend’s 
opinion on the jacket of your new 
book, remember that you don’t have 
his permission, that he might have 
been just saying the courteous thing, 
and that you 
much admiration for him. 

“24. Be fair with others; if this is 
too difficult, be kind; and in the most 
impossible situations, say nothing. 

“25. A lasting opinion is one that ae | 
stays valid for six months. Don’t ex- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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ARGENTINE BOOKS IN 1953 


Roberto Mujica Lainez 


THe SPANISH-LANGUAGE reading public depends heavily 
on the Argentine book industry. At the present time, 
ey problems of currency, foreign exchange controls, and so 
on, keep the distribution abroad of Argentine-made 
books from being as vast as it otherwise would be: but 
the importance of the industry despite these (let us hope ) 
temporary restrictions and the extent of its influence on 
all the other Spanish-speaking countries, even Spain 
itself, may be gauged by the fact that last year Argentina 
exported more than twelve million books, with a value 
_of sixty million pesos. 
alts Sore now has some eighty active publishing 
a figure that includes only firms whose produc- 
* tion is considerable in both quantity and quality, not 
o outfits that bring out a book from time to time. In 1952 
these sent to press around sixteen titles, 


> ee thus brought to the attention of Spanish-language readers ; 
but no small number were the work of Argentine authors, 
whose international public is constantly increasing as 
goes by. 

In view of all this, it would seem interesting to note 

what books, in the eight months from March to October 
of this year, have been most widely read in Argentina 
and best received by the critics—not specialized books, 


The principal Argentine book event of 1953 has been 
the publication of seven volumes of the Coleccién Esque- 
_ mas, published by Editorial Columba. This is a new firm, 
Gaeehel by the popular artist and cartoonist Ramon 
— Columba. His wit became familiar through the pages of 
the magazine Paginas de Columba; the other, serious 
side of his nature is revealed in the Esquemas venture. 
For it, he called upon the country’s leading men of letters 
“= to discuss, quite briefly, problems of immediate interest 


ad to a great many people. His success was immediate. The 


first volumes to appear have long since gone into a 
second printing, and new titles have been announced as 
a continuation of the series. 

The seven titles published thus far show clearly what 
Columba had in mind. Argentina’s 
outstanding philosopher and recipient last year of the 
highest unofficial award offered in the country, the gold 
medal of the Argentine Writers’ Society, has contributed 
Qué es la Filosofia (What Philosophy Is). Jorge Luis 
Borges, who possesses a highly original mind that has 
won him translation into several other languages, and 
until recently was president of the Writers’ Society, offers 
a personal interpretation of Martin Fierro, the great 
gaucho poem by José Hernandez. El Impresionismo en 
la Pintura is the subject taken up by critic Julio E. 
Payré. Vicente Fatone deals with a topic of immense 
current interest in Introduccion al Existencialismo. Mar- 
cos Victoria wrote Qué es el Psicoandlisis. Professor 
Carmelo Bonet discusses literary trends in Escuelas 
Literarias. Jorge Romero Brest. a scholar with an inter- 
national reputation, prepared Qué es el Arte Absiracto. 
The attempt has been made, and successfully, to give the 
series not only quality—that was to be expected of the 
eminent contributors—but direct educational value as 
well. 

Also, in the essay field, mention should be made of 
Heterodoxia, by Ernesto Sabato, author of the novel 
El Tunel, which has been translated into several languages 
and made into a movie. In this lucid book a philosopher's 
sagacity alternates with irony that does not shy away 
from cruelty so long as the cruelty is useful. 

History is a popular field in Argentina. This year saw 
the appearance of one more volume of General Tomas 
de Iriarte’s memoirs—the ninth, titled Juan Manuel de 
Rosas y la Defensa de Montevideo, in which this witness 
of and actor in historical events of the utmost importance 
offers his estimate of the personality of the nineteenth- 
century tyrant Rosas. It makes absorbing reading. Iriarte’s 
memoirs had remained unpublished up to now because 
they contain what were considered damaging judgments 
on illustrious figures, but their eo hes helped to 
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clarify more than one obscure problem and has given 
new perspectives to the panorama of our past. Another 
significant book in this field is Historia y Biografia de 
las Primeras Imprentas Rioplatenses, by Father Guillermo 
Furlong. Juan-E. Pivel Devoto, Efraim Cardozo, and 
Manuel Selva. So far only the first volume, dealing with 
the presses in the Paraguay Missions, Cordoba, Buenos 
Aires, and Montevideo during the period 1700-1810, has 
appeared. To give an idea of the value of this contribu- 
tion to River Plate bibliography, José Toribio Medina’s 
list of the publications issued by these presses adds up to 
226, while Father Furlong raises the figure to 520. 

Since anything that has to do with art attracts the 
Argentines, and new galleries are constantly opening in 
Buenos Aires where the best foreign artists share space 
with equally fine native ones, it is natural that there 
should be many art books. Far and away the best of the 
year is the magnificent volume published by the Whit- 
comb Galleries on Pedro Figari, Uruguayan painter who 
mecorporated universal values into his nostalgic scenes of 
the Uruguayan and 
vibrantly beautiful color and originality of conception. 
This splendid album, illustrated by twenty-five color 
plates, opens with a poem by Oliverio Girondo and 
studies by Manuel Mujica Lainez, Julio Rinaldini, and 
Jorge Romero Brest. The young scholar Rodolfo Trostiné. 
who is publishing an excellent series of monographs on 
the Argentine “primitive” painters and engravers, has 
added two titles to his praiseworthy list: El Grabador 
Correntino Manuel Pablo de Ibarra (The Engraver 
Manuel Pablo de Ibarra of Corrientes) and Bacle. In 
the latter Trostiné builds on the groundwork of Alejo 
Gonzalez Garaiio to present the definitive study of the 
Frenchman Hipdélito Bacle, who during the Rosas regime 
produced, among many other beautiful and enduring 
costumbrista series, the famous one caricaturing and 
documenting the craze for colossal combs that prevailed 
in those days along the River Plate. Then there is Joan 
Merli's book (he is the author of an authoritative 
Picasso) on the Argentine woman painter Raquel Forner. 

There were fewer works of imagination in 1953. The 
year's most popular novel was—immodest as it may seem 
for me to say so—Los Idolos, written by my brother, 
Manuel Mujica Lainez. Its first printing was rapidly 
exhausted. His earlier Aqui Vivieron (They Lived Here) 
went into a third edition and Misteriosa Buenos Aires, 

collection of short stories, has gone into a second. 
Los Idolos is a very Argentine novel, laid in Argentina 
and England, where its hero spends much of his life. 
He is a writer who leaps to fame with a book called 
Los Idolos, but as the plot unfolds it is revealed that he 
is not the real author. Who is? Neither the imaginary 
writer's public nor Mujica Lainez’ is ever told. 

Finally, two 1953 books of verse come to mind. One 
is Himnos del Breviario Romano, in which Francisco 
Luis Bernardez, an eminent Catholic poet who writes in 
the purest classic Castilian tradition, turns the fifty-one 
hymns of this Latin text into impeccable Spanish. The 
other is Sexto, by Juan Rodolfo Wilcock, who writes 
with rare poetic naturalness, enriching apparently simple 


Argentine countryside done with 


lyric themes—all associated with the eternal theme of 

love—with references to a profound culture and en- 

livening romanticism with dashes of wit. eur, 


MAN AND THE AMAZON 


THERE ARE MANY PEOPLE who, while | possessing no 
specialized background, want to learn something about 
the potentialities of the controversial Amazon Valley. In 
Amazon Town: A Study of Man in the Tropics, Charles 
Wagley dispenses with complicated terminology, resists 
the temptation to take refuge in science-for-the-scientists, 
and really brings the subject down to a comprehensible 
plane. This is an excellent antidote to the lyrical exag- 
gerations and deplorable carelessness of a Willard Price, 
or some other link in the chain of journalists and 
travelers who have found the Amazon basin to be alter- 
nately a paradise and a hell. Wagley shows that it is not 
either of these, but an area that has never had a chance 
to develop in the pattern of Western civilization—in 
other words, an “underdeveloped area.” 

The book is a study of a town, known here by the 
fictitious name “Ita,” on the lower Amazon. Accompanied 
by his wife and several assistants, Wagley spent several 
months there in 1948, gathering data by means of the 
tecuniques generally employed in this sort of work. The 
result is a solid and detailed study; with a few exceptions 
that I will point out later, its interpretations and con- 
clusions are convincing. 

Like most such monographs, this one describes the 
physical medium and the attempts—extremely inefficient, 
as might be expected—made to control it. The gnawing 
problem of the Amazon—the conflict between extractive 
industry (that is, gathering rubber and other products 
from the tropical jungle) on one hand and agriculture 
on the other—is thoroughly understood and presented 
with great clarity. This conflict results in a shortage of 
basic necessities, which have to be brought in from 
other regions of Brazil, and in dependence on a market 
not only subject to unpredictable fluctuations but domi- 
nated by a credit system that favors large-scale commerce 
and leaves the caboclo chronically impoverished. 

The chapters on social relations, the family, forms of 
recreation, and religion and magic are particularly valu- 
able. Once more, and this time in the case of a virtually 
unknown region, we find confirmation that the cultural 
common denominator of rural Brazil is Portuguese, with 
variations and mutations occasioned chiefly by Indian or 
African influence. Countless phenomena that I have ob- 
served in southern Brazil occur in almost identical form 
in Ita. The similarity even in apparently unimportant 
details is truly impressive. Thus, for example, the auc- 
tioneer, who sells the articles donated by the people at 
religious festivals, carries on a bantering relationship 
with his public both in Ita and in various rural com- 
munities in Sao Paulo. As in the rural areas of the South, 
there are conflicts in Ita between the religious brother- 
hoods and the local priest. The saints are the same, 
naturally, and so are the means used to solicit their aid. 
The relationship between property and family cohesive- 
ness is as plain in Ita as in the southern states. 
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But there are also nces. Above all, _the 


techniques ev widently of Indian origin, cam not exist in 
the South. Nor have I ever come across such an attitude 
st the people of Ita take toward hard labor for children. 


this lack never _ a serious oe to colonization. 
Vast areas where sparse populations had been carrying 
on a precarious subsistence agriculture were transformed 
into relatively prosperous farmlands. 

But as long as Brazil has lands more easily accessible 
and promising a higher return than the Amazon, coloni- 
zation of the “green hell” will progress at a snail’s pace. 
Wherever he comes from, the sensible immigrant natu- 
rally seeks the regions that will assure him economic 
success in the least possible time with the fewest possible 
sacrifices. And if by chance some economic miscalcula- 
tion should turn new streams of immigrants toward the 
Amazon, the same thing will happen to them as happened 
to the fifteen thousand Japanese who challenged its difh- 
culties—in the end, they will exchange the tropical 
jungle for the Sao Paulo coffee and cotton plantations. 

On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that 
this lesson of Japanese colonization also hints at what 
the Amazon Valley can be in the distant future. For 
nearly a thousand of the settlers remained, to plant jute 
and especially black pepper. By last year the production 
of pepper was sufficient to satisfy the entire domestic 
demand. This seems to be a classic example of how the 
resistance of a medium ecologically hostile to capitalist 
forms of agriculture can be overcome by intelligent 
planning.—Emilio Willems 
Amazon Town: A Stupy oF MAN IN THE Tropics, by 
Charles Wagley. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1953. 305 p. Illus. $5.00 


a They maintain that “their bones are soft” and that there- 
fore heavy work should be avoided until the age of 
eighteen or twenty, whereas the southern caboclo en- 


courages child labor, and the incentive is so powerful 
that the child is proud when he becomes capable of 
competing with adults in farm tasks. 

On some points | cannot agree with Wagley. The 
Brazilian custom of adopting orphans and abandoned 
children has not disappeared in southern Brazil, as he 
claims—at least not in the rural areas. The last chapter 
contains a few observations that may be doubted, along 
with many correct ones. Wagley recognizes the fact that 
other regions of Brazil offer greater economic oppor- 
tunities than the Amazon, but he seems not to realize 
that the problem of colonizing the area is primarily one 
of ecological competition. He reasons that “the Amazon 
Valley and other ‘empty spaces of Brazil’ are unexploited 
because the present economic system and subsistence 
methods offer a living to a limited population only”— 
which strikes me as faulty. All this might just as easily 
have been said of, say, the humid forests of Rio Grande 
do Sul and Santa Catarina in the days before they were 
colonized. When European elements began to settle in 
those regions, the basic necessities were practically non- 
existent and had to irom Mines 


THE GRAY-BLACK WORLD 


THE TRANSLATOR’S CHOICE—between making his transla- 
tion literal and making it understandable—is never an 
easy one; it is especially difficult for the translator of 
poetry, and almost impossible if the poet is Garcia Lorca. 
Whichever he chooses, he seldom pleases everybody. If, 
in attempting to reproduce faithfully the poet’s words, he 
preserves the syntax and meter of the original, his own 
language becomes wooden and meaningless. If, on the 
other hand, he alters the poet’s meaning and prosody 
in order to make the poetry understandable in transla- 
tion, he is accused of doing an injustice to the original. 

Up to now most English translations of Garcia Lorca’s 
poetry, even those done by poets like Stephen Spender, 
have been stilted, literal, and unpoetic. For all their 
faithfulness to the meaning and form of the originals, 


they read like Spanish with English words rather than 
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Federico Garcia Lorca, as drawn by Santiago Ontanén in 1932 


the spoken English with which we are familiar. At last 
Garcia Lorca’s most characteristic work has been trans- 
lated, not merely into English but into English poetry. 
Rolfe Humphries’ The Gypsy Ballads of Garcia Lorca, 
containing the fifteen poems of the Romancero Gitano 
and three historical ballads, should satisfy the advocates 
of literalness and of communication alike. Losing little 
of the striking imagery, cadence, and music of the orig- 
inal, this volume goes far toward recapturing the Spanish 
gypsy’s gray-black world as created by the Andalusian 
poet. However recondite the concepts, the language is 
the language of the people, as natural and down-to-earth 
to English readers as the original is to the Spanish- 
reading public. Except for “The Unfaithful Married 
Woman” (“La Casada Infiel’”), the eighteen poems are 
written in blank verse, in which the rhythm is strength- 
ened by skillful use of assonance. 

Garcia Lorca’s Romancero was published in 1928, and 
nothing he wrote afterward surpassed these lyrical, in- 
tensely subjective ballads. The Spanish Civil Guard put 
an end to the poet’s life in 1936, but not to his world- 
wide popularity nor to his extraordinary influence on 
Spanish and Spanish-American literature. Mr. Humphries’ 
excellent version of the gypsy ballads brings English 
readers to the edge of the magical world of Garcia Lorca. 
It does not take us quite inside; but then, what trans- 
lation could?—Bernice Matlowsky 
Tue Gypsy BaLiaps or Feperico Garcia Lorca, 
Turee Historicat translated by Rolfe Hum- 
phries. Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1953. 
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ecting 
folklore material in her native Peru for her attractive 


OLD BALLADS OF PERU ts 


Juegos del Antiguo Pert: (Games of Ancient Pe 

was published in Mexico in 1943, she was struck by the 
frequency with which she encountered snatches, echoes, 
and even large fragments of the traditional Spanish 
romances, or ballads. Her latest book, El Romance Tra- 
dicional en el Peri, is based on a resultant comparative 
study of such survivals in Peru, chiefly in and around 
Lima, with some attention to variants existing elsewhere 
in Latin America. 

The surprising thing about the traditional Spanish 
romance in the Western Hemisphere, she says, is not that 
it exists—it is too deep-rooted and widespread to cease 
putting forth green shoots—but that relatively so little 
attention has been paid to its existence, so little work 
done in collecting and classifying its manifestations. The 
present volume, though it has fewer than 150 pages, is 
a useful contribution in this often neglected field. 

The author shows how in the sixteenth century, the 
traditional ballad, imported by Pizarro’s soldiers, was 
not infrequently altered to fit local circumstances, espe- 
cially those relating to the struggle between Francisco 
and Gonzalo Pizarro on one hand and Diego de Almagro 
on the other. She discusses with discernment its influence 
on the historical poems that recorded so much of the 
Peruvian story during conquest and settlement. However, 
not all of the old songs came over with the singing 
soldiery. When song books and ballad collections began 
to be printed in Spain about mid-century, their titles 
soon appeared on bills of lading for America. A Lima 
book dealer, Juan Jiménez del Rio, signed a contract 
on February 22, 1583, for a shipment that included ten 
song books by Jorge de Montemayor—‘or other good 
ones.” 

For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, informa- 
tion on the traditional ballad in Peru remains scanty; 
the best single source for this period seems to be a 
Franciscan friar, Gregorio de Zuola, who transcribed the 
text and music of many ballads sung at Cuzco, annotating 
the historical references. The contemporary topical 
romance of the same epoch does have an impressive 
bibliography. A favorite eighteenth-century subject was 
the execution of Antequera in 1731. 

The final chapter, on the Peruvian ballad in our own 
day, shows the vitality of the form and the perennial 
interest of the themes. The author notes, for instance, 
five versions of La Esposa Fiel (The Faithful Wife), ten 
of El Caballero que Busca Esposa (The Gentleman Look- 
ing for a Wife), and six of Malbrouck s’en va-t-en guerre 
(which may or may not refer to the Duke of Marl- 
borough) in its Hispanic transmutation, Mambru se fué 
a la guerra. 

A topical and an alphabetical index, and an appendix 
on the imprisonment, rescue, and death of Atahualpa as 
a ballad theme, add to the usefulness of the work. 

Some romances still sung by children in their games, 
which Emilia Romero has collected, are being reserved 
for her forthcoming book, Juegos del Peri Moderno.— 
Muna Lee 
Ex RoMANCE TRADICIONAL EN EL Pert, by Emilia Ro- 
mero. Mexico City, El Colegio de México, 1952. 136 p. 
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Left: United States to the OAS. 
John C. Dreier at home with his family—Jock 
Susan, Mrs. Dreier, and Alexander. A New Yorker 
and a Harvard graduate, the Ambassador taught at 
boys’ school and worked in various government 
igencies before joining the State Department 
1 1941. There he has specialized in inter-American 
affairs. He attended the Rio and Bogota conferences, 
headed the Office of Regional American Affairs, and 
was adviser to the U.S. delegation to the UN General 
Assembly before his appointment to the OAS 
ouncil three years ago. Below: The Ambassador 
nd his ten-year-old son Jock relax together. 


The Dreier children 
have a lot of fun wit! 
their playhouse, built by 
Mrs. Dreier “to get rid o 
me old boards that were 
sluttering up the place.” 


Massachusetts-born Mrs. Dreier, an 
complished painter, pauses in front of one 
her works with son Alexander, a tricycle 
votee. Mrs. Dreier shares her husband's love 
music, and they enjoy singing madrigals and 
ach chorales with a group of friends. 


ik 
Indulging her enthusiasm for horseback riding, 
Susan Dreier, five, plays cowboy on a toy bronco 
red up on the porch, as four-year-old 


Alexander look 
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REBIRTH OF A VALLEY 


interest to the townspeople will make the schools focal 
points of social and cultural life. This integration into 
the community should promote school attendance, which 
now stands at 60 per cent of the eligible population, as 
will improved economic conditions that free older chil- 
dren from duties that keep them away from their classes. 

The Salvadorean Red Cross has pledged 150,000 colones 
toward a health center in Nueva Guadalupe, and mean- 
while is contributing prefabricated buildings for two 
temporary eighteen-bed clinics. Destroyed by the quake, 
the old forty-three bed hospital in Jucuapa had been 
condemned anyway by a government survey in 1950; 
today the valley has none at all. 

The ministries concerned with the project are collab- 
orating in a broad social and educational program. 
Several social workers have already been sent into the 
valley to organize recreational and athletic activities, a 
training course for the amateur construction crews, and 
classes in the essentials of preventive medicine, nutrition, 
up-to-date farming, and reading and writing. Small 
libraries will be set up and a monthly news sheet is being 
published. 

In addition, Nueva Guadalupe will see a small factory 
built this year. The proposed industries have been care- 
fully selected to take advantage of local skills, to call for 
a low initial investment, and to harmonize with the 
national economy. Textile manufacture, for example, is 
important nationally, but was discarded as a possibility 
for the valley because the equipment required is very 
expensive. The natural first choice was clothing, El 
Salvador’s and (though on a home-sewing scale) Nueva 
Guadalupe’s major industry. A garment factory has been 
organized as a cooperative by the Ministry of Economy, 
and it is hoped that it will eventually be able to operate 
under private management. A modest start has already 
been made on the future woodworking plant with the 
establishment, in a temporary building at the refugee 
camp, of a shop to turn out doors, window sashes, and 
other carpentry items for the self-help houses. This plant 
may some day help to fill the country’s large demand for 
inexpensive furniture. Factories for making brooms and 
agricultural materials are under consideration for the 
future. None of these will be large: IBEC estimates that 
at present, to keep in line with industrialization in the 
country as a whole, the total number of industrial workers 
in the valley should be no more than about 550. But 
their effect on the economy could be far out of proportion. 


(Continued from aia: 5) 


Still, agriculture must remain the key. It cannot sup- 
port more than the present farm labor force, but it can 
be expected to offer a decent living standard; it can end 
the valley’s dependence on food imports; and, through 


the farmers’ prosperity, it can stimulate other areas of 
the economy. Without too radical a departure from the 


present type of farming operation, productivity can be 


oe greatly increased by the use of better seed, better 


_ methods of cultivation, contour plowing, crop rotation, 


fertilizer, and insect control. On the first farm thus im- 


proved, productivity has risen by 350 per cent. Irri- 


Model of two-family house, one of five types being built by their 
future occupants 


All ellleass will have ne new schools, similar te this one planned 
for Nueva Guadalupe 

gation will eventually make oan two or even 
three crops a year, instead of the single poor one now 
harvested. Mechanization is also getting under way. The 
pattern of small, individually owned farms lends itself 
to the use of cooperative methods, the IBEC experts 
point out, and group ownership of farm machinery will 
give a number of farmers the benefit of modern prac- 
tices. In this way they can grow a cash crop in excess 
of their personal needs. In fact, agricultural production 
in the valley can be almost trebled. 

One or two major changes of emphasis are also recom- 
mended. First, that profitable sugar cane become the 
principal crop of the valley floor. Its production can be 
increased by 300 per cent. Second, that an intensive 
program of truck farming be initiated. This can more 
than double the present average employment. 

Rehabilitation of the Valle de la-Esperanza is no paper 
project. The government is ready, President Oscar Osorio 
has pledged, to “carry out all the plans that have been 
drawn up.” When this has Leen done, according to 
IBEC Housing, a region that today gives eleven thousand 
people the barest kind of living will be able to support 
17,500 comfortably. Perhaps one reason for Salvadoreans’ 
enthusiasm is that advanced by an IBEC official: “They 
realized we were recommending things they were already 
doing themselves. The only basic change was to focus 
all these activities on one area.” @ @ @ 
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is now working for the IAIAS as director of the southern zone 
center at Montevideo, which is part of Technical Cooperation 
Project 39, 


On a recent trip by car through Central 
America, Ropent M. saw the 
“Rebirth of a Valley” in El Salvador. 
About twelve years ago, Mr. Hallett be- 
came associated with The Christian Science 
Monitor as a staff correspondent in New 
York City, covering city and state politics. 
During the war, he served in the Pacific. 
A few years ago he went to Spain and 
studied at the University of Barcelona to 
gain an insight into the mother country of 
Spanish America through art, language, 
are and literature. Today he is the Monitor's Latin American editor. 


4 Worldwide attention was suddenly focused 

on Paut Hume, who wrote “The LP Pa- 
rade,” when, as music critic of The Wash- 
ington Post, he expressed his frank opinion 
of the singing talents of Miss Margaret 
Truman and received an angry letter from 
her father in reply. Since this immortal 
incident, Mr. Hume has become probably 
the most famous music critic in the United 
States. Born in Chicago in 1915, he was 
educated at the University of Chicago, and 
has had some twenty-six years of musical 


2 au Just bac k from . ge around South Americ a, he is also a fre- experience in the fields of piano, organ, and voice, In addition to 
ete quent visitor to the Caribbean area. his Post duties, he teaches history of music at Georgetown Uni- 


versity and is director of its glee club. He is also heard four times 
pss At one time a sociology teacher at the a week on radio programs featuring contemporary recorded music 
University of Puerto Rico, Mary Stusser of the Americas. 

of the U.S. State Department tells us this 
first month of winter what, a “Tropical 
Christmas” is like. Born in Welland, On- 
tario, Canada, near Niagara Falls, she 
came with her parents to the United States 
at an early age, and settled in Michigan. 
Now a naturalized citizen and married to 
| an industrial economist, Mrs. Slusser has 

4 ae a Ph.D. in anthropology from Columbia 
ie nd University in New York, and has studied 
eee archeology and fine arts at New York University and at Harvard. 
Pt During her stay in Puerto Rico, she became absorbed in the 


With the publication of “The Phantom 
Hand of Allen‘ Kaweckjic,” by LILLian pe 
Tacie, Americas enters the field of fiction, 
a project which will be developed more 
fully in forthcoming issues with a view to 
making the short story one of the maga- 
zine’s permanent fixtures. Born in San 
Francisco, California, the daughter of the 
Chilean consul there, Mrs. de Tagle spent 
the first six years of her life in the United 
States, then went home to Chile. When 
she was ten, she went to Europe and at- 


= etl ees erate has also lived and done re- tended school in Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. She began 
await. her journalism career on Ercilla magazine in Santiago, where, 
are en. during her first year, she covered an earthquake, a revolution, 
: ; “Showing the Farmers How” is Manvei and a lottery in which a local gentleman raffled himself off as a 
Evcvurta’s job. Born in 1902 in Talca, husband. Mrs. de Tagle’s work has also appeared in La Hora, 
Chile, he studied agriculture in school and Zig-Zag, and Letras, and fiction-wise, she is primarily interested in 
college and worked on private farms after the short story and playwriting. She returned to the United 
he turned twenty-one. He came 16 the States about a year ago with her two daughters, Rosa and Ximena, 
United States on a Guggenheim Fellow- and joined the Americas staff as an assistant editor. 
ship in the early thirties, and studied at 
the University of California and at Cornell. In the book section this month, Emitio Wittems, professor of 
Returning to Chile, he specialized in plant anthropology at Vanderbilt University, discusses Amazon Town: 
genetics both as a university professor and A Story of Man in the Tropics, by Professor Charles Wagley. 
as a gevernment #onsultant. Mr. Elgueta “Argentine Books in 1953” are dealt with by Argentine journalist 
has attended various international confer- and diplomat Roperto Musica Latnez, and Bernice MatLowsky 
-- enees on food and agriculture, and in 1945 was acting director, of of the PAU education division tells us about The Gypsy Ballads 
the Chilean national office of agriculture. At one time president of Federico Garcia Lorca with Three Historical Ballads, translated 
By pane his country’s Colegio de Ingenieros Agronomos, he has been by Rolfe Humphries. Muna Ler, of the U.S. State Department, 
director of the department of plant industry at the Inter-American winds things up with her review of El Romance Tradicional en 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Turrialba, Costa Rica, and el Peri, by Emilia Romero. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 
~ United States is Assistant Secretary General. 

Sule The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 

im a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 

problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
Cultural Council. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 

: General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
: as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Americas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; and the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, in their 
original languages, outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines all over the Hemisphere. | 
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KNOW YOUR PERUVIAN NEIGH 


Answers on page 48 
“BGs. This Indian at ruins of Machu Picchu 


holds a quipu. Is it a whip, a knotted string 
uséd- by the Incas for counting and keep- 
ing records, a weighted weapon to bring 
down game, or a necklace? 


2. On islands off the coast, these birds 
produce a fertilizer so vital to the coun- 
try’s economy that they receive special 
protection. What is the fertilizer called? 


3. Cultivating one of the country’s chief 
crops, grown principally in northern coast- 
al valleys. Is it rice, rubber, bananas, or 
abaca? 


4. The ancient city of ——-—-, once the 
capital of the Incas, now being restored 
after damage by earthquake, is an archeo- 
logical center known for its ruins of Inca 
temples and fortresses. Fill in the blank. 


This fisherman makes his catch from 
the rich storehouse of seafood brought to 
the Peruvian coast by a current originating 
in the Antarctic and named for a_nine- 
teenth-century German explorer. Who was 


he? 


6. Once the home of Spanish viceroys pg 
and now the Foreign Ministry, this Lima 
building is a masterpiece of colonial archi- 
tecture. Is it the Casa Rosada, the Torre 
Tagie Palace, the Zécalo, or the White 
House? 


One of Peru’s leading industries is 
centered at Cerro de Pasco, a name 
synonymous with the production of helium, 
copper, bismuth, or platinum? 


8. Peruvian port city on Amazon River. 3 
Is it Manaus, Leticia, Ciudad Bolivar, or 
Iquitos? 


Beautiful silver objects are tourist 
attraction. Does Peru rank first, fourth, 
or seventh in world production of the 
precious metal? 


10. Patio of one of the oldest univer- gg 
sities in the Hemisphere, founded in Lima 
1551. Do you knaw its name? 
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TO THE EDITORS 


PATRONESS OF BARCELONA 
Dear Sirs: 


A reproduction of an eighteenth-century Mexican painting 
entitled Madonna and Child Enthroned appears on the inside 
front cover of the July English edition of Americas (see cut). All 
of us who have seen it agree that the figure represents the 
Virgin of La Merced, patroness of Barcelona. She appeared to 
James I, the Conqueror; Pedro Nolasco; and Raimundo de 
Pefiafort, commanding them to found an order for the rescue of 
captives. This was on the first or second of August, 1218. The 
fiesta of the Virgin of La Merced is celebrated in Barcelona on 
September 24. 


We recognized the image by the coat-of-arms on her breast and 


on the scapularies, and the two saints who are, no doubt, San 
Pedro Nolasco and San Raimundo de Pefafort. On the coat-of- 
arms are the four bars of the Catalan flag along with the cross. 


MEXICANS IN TEXAS 
Dear Sirs: MAIL BAG 


Having read several articles in Americas about the improve- 


ment of relations between different national or racial groups in 
various parts of the Hemisphere, I thought your readers might 
like to know what the situation is in Texas, and how we are 
meeting the problem. 

San Antonio, Texas, is a city with a population of 450,000. 
Sixty per cent of the people are Mexicans or of Mexican descent 
and they are an important factor in the daily life of the city... 
All social classes are represented. A large number are highly 
cultured people. Many are in the business world and possess 
considerable capital, and many are in professions such as medi- 
cine, law, teaching, writing, engineering, etc. The middle class 
is employed by department stores, super-markets, and other 
business establishments. The working class . . . in restaurants, 
hotels, factories, and agriculture ... . 

These different social classes get along surprisingly well with 
their counterparts in the Anglo-Saxon population. This is easily 
observed in the daily life of the city. In other words, there is no 
problem among the factory workers, whether Mexican or Anglo- 
Saxon, nor with workers in department stores and other estab- 
lishments. In the professional world . . . Mexicans and Anglo- 
Saxons are very close friends, This is equally true of their 
families. Mutual understanding between Mexicans and Anglo- 
Saxons of different social classes is such that intermarriage .. . 
is of daily occurrence and no criticism is heard from either side. 

On the other hand, it cannot be said that San Antonio is un- 
spotted in the thatter of discrimination. Where . flagrant 


discrimination has been practiced, the authorities, Chambers of 
Commerce, other organizations, and the people have joined forces 
Although economic pressure by those who dis- 
discrimination is very effective in dealing with 


to stamp it out. 
approve of ... 


these cases, . . . such pressure has no legal basis. The Good 
Neighbor Commission of Texas is striving to encourage public 
indignation . . . and, by means of education, to prepare oncoming 
generations for the proper intelligent attitude toward discrimina- 
tion. Unfortunately, the Commission is powerless to take legal 
action in areas where the public is not interested. Adequate legis- 
lation should be enacted by the State of Texas to enable the 
Commission to prosecute those who violate common decency in 
relations with their fellow Americans and visiting Mexicans. There 
are precedents for such legislation .. . 

With the combined efforts of aroused public opinion and an 
effective anti-discrimination law, an atmosphere of intelligent 
understanding between the Latin Americans and Anglo-Saxons 
of Texas can be created. It will do untold good for our relations 


with Mexico, «Sack Danciger 


Fort Worth, Texas 


ANY RUGENDAS OlLS? 


Dear Sirs: 

I am engaged in research on the artistic output of the German 
painter Johann Moritz Rugendas (1802-1858), who visited Latin 
America twice. Since his oil paintings have nearly disappeared, 
| would appreciate your publishing in the three editions of 
AMERICAS a request for information about the existence of any 
of his oils in public or private collections. 

Rugendas ,worked in Mexico, Chile, Peru, Argentina, and Brazil, 
and his drawings that were published in 1835 by Engelmann in 
Paris in his Voyages Pittoresques dans le Brésil are well known 
in this country. In fact, his drawings and watercolors are found 
the world over, but so far I have discovered only three of his 
oils—one in the Museu Histérico Nacional in Rio; one in Petré- 
polis; and one in Curitiba. But Rugendas lived in Latin America 
for many years, painting farms, families, and landscapes, so 
there must be more of his oils in Western Hemisphere collections. 
Won't you help me in my search? 


Enrico Schaeffler 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to publish 
their names and addresses. Readers requesting this service 
must print their names and addresses clearly, and should 
specify whether they want letters in English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, or French. Where a language preference has 
been expressed it is indicated below by an initial after 
the name. 


Mr. M. Gomes (E, P) 


Caixa Postal 4965 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Norma Brunotto (S) 
Bolivar 370 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


Henry Korkalo (E, S) 
Route 1 
Tieton, Washington 


Lucila Susana Cereijo (E,S) 
Calle Maza 557, Dto. 6 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Maria Ester Copello (S) 
Sucre 331 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


Felipe Llanes Castellanos 
(S,P) 

Calle Bolivia No, 12 

Vigo, Spain 

Fazil Gaznabbi (E) 

34, Shell Road 

Kitty, E. C. Demerara 

Georgetown, 

British Guiana 


Moysés Becher (E, S, P) 
47 Joaquim Mauricio Street 
Salvador, Bahia 

Brazil 


Romualdo Jospaitis (E, 
Potosi Este 683 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


Juanita A. Campos (E, S) 
Casilla 180 
Taleahuano, Chile 
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Bermidez, Mario Lillian L. de Tagle Sep 27 
Cosio Villegas, Daniel Alice Raine Jul 27 
Lépez Narvaez, Carlos Alice Raine Jan 39 

AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION 
Apprentice Farmers Louis O. Williams Oct 24 
Braceros Farm jor Mexico Verne A, Baker Sep 3 
Crops on Credit Elias Soley Carrasco Feb 6 
Rebirth of aValley Robert M. Hallett Dee 3 
Showing the Farmers How Manuel Elgueta Dec 13 
Tequila Story Nov 24 
To Protect Our Meat Supply Ervin A. Eichhorn 
May 3 
Alegria, Fernando Chilean Troubadors Aug 16 
Alig, Wallace B. Bahamas Today Sep 12 
By Highway to Hatteras Dec 6 
Man with a Hammer May 6 
ALVARADO, BEATRIZ DE Hapless One Maca 
Barrett Jun 29 
AMBASSADORS 
Andrade, Victor (Bolivia) Jun 28 
Delgado, César Tulio (Colombia) Jul # 
Dreier, John C. (United States) Dee 40 
Francois, Jacques A. (Haiti) Nov 40 
Frontaura Argandofia, Manuel (Bolivia) May 40 
Jara, Anibal (Chile) Apr 40 
Lavalle, Juan Bautista de (Peru) Jan 28 
Lobo, Fernando (Brazil) Oct 40 
Mora, José A. (Uruguay) Feb 29 
Rodriguez, José Ramon (Dominican Republic) 
Sep 40 
Toriello, Guillermo (Guatemala) Mar 21 
Vittone, José Carlos (Argentina) Aug 40 
America’s Biggest Bargain Charles Nutter Nov 16 
AMERICAS In The Making Mar 36 
ANTARCTICA Last Continent Enrique Bunster Jul 9 
Apprentice Farmers Louis O. Williams Oct 24 
ARCHEOLOGY and ETHNOLOGY 
Brazilian Cave Paintings Anita Moore Jan 12 
Doris and the Indians Joaquin Vargas Coto Jan 9 
Temples in the Jungle N. Pelham Wright Jul 20 
ARGENTINA 
Argentine Books in 1953 Roberto Mujica Lainez 
Dee 36 
Argentine Virtuoso James Lyons Oct 9 
Buenos Aires Childhood E. W. H. Lumsden Sep 9 
ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
4s Europe Sawlt Sep 24 
Costa Rican Cart Wheels Apr 24 
Goitia Paints for His People Margarita Nelken Feb 9 
Man With A Hammer Wallace B. Alig May 6 
Mural on Film Apr 28 
Sculptor in Haiti Jason Seley Nov 20 
Selj-Taught Artist Sergio Milliet May 28 
Tamayo José Gomez Sicre Dee 9 
Temples in the Jungle N. Pelham Wright Jul 20 
Ten-Story Pieture James Norman Mar 22 
Venezuela in Clay Rafael Pineda Jun 17 
What's Wrong with Latin American Architecture? 
Luis Vera Aug 3 
As Europe Saw lt Sep 24 
At Home in the U.S.A. Oct 20 
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Wallace B. Alig Sep 12 Ne 
Baker, Verne A. Braceros Farm jor Mexico Sep 3 


Barbosa e Silva, Florentino On the Brazilian Screen 
Jun 13 

Barrett, Maca Hapless One Jun 29 

Bentley, Harold W. Imprint of Learning Jul 16 


BIOGRAPHY (See also HISTORY) 
Argentine Virtuoso (Ricardo Odnoposoff) James 
Lyons Oct 9 
Hapless One (Beatriz de Alvarado) Maca Barrett 
Jun 2 
Goitia Paints for His People (Francisco Goitia) 
Margarita Nelken Feb 9 
He Makes Mexico Laugh (Cantinflas) Raoul 
Fournier Villada Mar 6 
Makers of a Nation (Toussaint Louverture, Jean 
Jacques Dessalines, Alexandre Pétion, Henri 
Christophe) Léon Laleau Nov 8 
Man with a Hammer (Francis Rebajes) Wallace B. 
Alig May 6 
Musical Rebel (Charles Ives) Nicolas Slonimsky 
Sep 6 
On With the Dance (José Limén) Peggy Mufioz 
Apr 13 
Spanish Inca (Garcilaso de la Vega) José Durand 
Apr6 
Tamayo José Gomez Sicre Dec 9 
This Was Carreto (Teresa Carreio) Marta 
Milinowski Nov 10 
Year of the Priest (Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla) 
James Norman Aug 6 
Blanchet, Jules Haiti's Battle jor Freedom Nov 6 
Block That Tariff Alfred Friendly Nov 3 


BOLIVIA 
Legends of the Aymara Fernando Diez de Medina 
Sep 2 
Books of the Ancients Mary Slusser Nov 36 
BOOKS REVIEWED 
Altamira y Crevea, Rafael: Diccionario Castellano de 
Palabras Juridicas y Técnicas Tomadas de la 
Legislacién Indiana (Javier Malagon) Aug 36 
América y el Libertador Aug 39 
Archivo Marti; Namero Homenaje del Centenario de 
su Nacimiento Aug 38 
Arreola, José Juan: Confabulario (Angel Flores) 
Jan 37 
Batchelor, C. Malcolm, ed.: Cuentos de Aca y de 
Alla Oct 38 ! 
Block, Herbert: The Herblock Book (Benedicta 
Quirino dos Santos) Jan 39 
Brown, John: Two Against the Amazon Sep 39 
Bunkley, Allison Williams: The Life of Sarmiento 
(Luis Reissig) May 38 
Callado, Antonio: Esqueleto na Lagoa Verde 
(J. M. Young) Oct 36 
Camoens, Luiz Vaz de: The Lusiads (Manoel 
Cardozo) May 36 
Capp, Al: The World of Li'l Abner (Lillian L, 
de Tagle) Apr 36 
Carr, Archie: High Jungles and Low (Muna Lee) 
Sep 38 
Catalog of the William B. Greenlee Coliection Aug 39 
Clark, Ann Nolan: Secret of the Andes Jul 38 
Cline, Howard F.: The United Siates and Mexico 
(José Vazquez Amaral) Jul 37 
Conant, James Bryant: Education and Liberty: The 
Role of the Schools in a Modern Democracy 
(Francisco 8. Céspedes) Jun 36 


Corgaéo, Gustavo: Ligées de Abismo (William L, 
Grossman) Apr 37 


of Its Monuments Jul 38 ~ 
Daniels, Walter M., ed.: Latin America in the Cold : 
War Mar 35 

David, Joan: Inside the State Department Apr 38 
Deren, Maya: Divine Horsemen, The Living Gods of 
Haiti (Eva Thoby-Marcelin) Sep 36 

DeV oto, Bernard: The Course of Empire (Fernando 
Alegria) Mar 32 

Dr. Narciso Esparragosa y Gallardo Aug 39 

Fawcett, Col. P. H.: Lost Trails, Lost Cities 
(J. M. Young) Oct 36 = 
Félix, Eduardo: Febrero 
Ferretis, Jorge: El Coronel que Asesiné el Palomo if Ka 
y Otros Cuentos (Angel Flores) Jan 37 wh 
Galindez, Jesis de: Puerto Rico en Nueva York Se = 
Feb 37 ut 

Garcia Lorca, Federico: Gypsy Ballads, with Three 
Historical Ballads (tr. by Rolfe Humphries) 
(Bernice Matlowsky) Dec 38 

Gonzdélez, Manuel Pedro: José Marti, Epic Chronicler 
of the United States in the Eighties (Enrique Noble) 
Jun 38 

Helm, MacKinley: Man of Fire: J. C. Oroseo 

(José Gomez Sicre) Sep 37 

Insects, The Yearbook of Agriculture (Seott 

Seegers) Feb 37 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; The Economic Development of 
Nicaragua Apr 38 

Jiménez Montellano, Bernardo: El Arca del Angel 
(Angel Flores) Jan 37 

Labrador Ruiz, Enrique: El Gallo en el Espejo 
(Guillermo Cabrera Leiva) Oct 38 

Langer, William L.: The Challenge to Isolation 
(Duncan Aikman) Jan 36 

Lansing, Marion F.: Liberators and Heroes of the 

Wes: Indian Islands Jul 38 

Lea, Tom: The Wonderjul Country (George 1. 
Sanchez) Mar 34 

Lowry, Walker: Lope Aguirre, the Wanderer Aug ! 

Magic Books from Mexico Sep 39 

Nowell, Charles E.: A History of Portugal (Muna 
Lee) Aug 38 

Ortiz, Adalberto: La Mala Espalda, Once Relatos de 
Aqui y de Alla (Bernice D. Matlowsky) May 37 
Proceedings of the International Colloquium on 
Luso-Brazilian Studies Sep 

Quintanilla, Luis: Bergsonismo y Politica (Anibal 
Sanchez-Reulet) Jul 36 

Revista Cubana: Homenaje a José Marti en el 
Centenano de su Nacimiento Aug 38 

Rojas Gonzalez, Francisco: El Diosero (Angel 
Flores) Jan 37 

Romero, Emilia; El Romance Tradicional en el 

Pera (Muna Lee) Dee 39 

Spicer, Edward H., ed.: Human Problems in med 
Technological Change (Anibal Buitrén) Aug 36 

Stevenson, Robert: Music in Mexico: A Historical 
Survey (Gilbert Chase) Mar 34 

Tario, Francisco: Tapioca Inn (Angel Flores) 

Jan 38 

Unamuno, Miguel de, Poems by, translated by 

Eleanor L. Turnbull Oct 38 

Villar, Fred and Mary del: Where the Strange Roads 

Go Down Aug 39 

Vitier, Cintio, ed.: Cincuenta Ajios de Poesia 

Cubana, 1902-1952 Mar 34 

Wagley, Charles: Amazon Town: A Study of Man in 

the Tropics (Emilio Willems) Dee 37 

Willems, Emilio: Buzios Island (Angel Palerm) 

Jun 37 


Boys Town, El Salvador Ricardo Trigueros de Leén | 
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Braceros jor Mexico Verne A. Baker 


Sep 3 
BRAZIL 
Brazilian Cave Paintings Anita Moore Jan 12 


Brazil Builds a Future 
Lacerda Mar 3 
Dancing Gauchos 
Human Race in Brazil 
Mural on Film Apr 


On the Brazilian Screen Floventino Barbosa e Silva 
Jun 13 


Sleeping Beauties of Minas Gerais 
Oct 16 


Buenos Aires Childhood 


Mauricio Caminha de 


Feb 16 
Robert A. Christopher 


Luiz Carlos Lessa 


Jul 3 


Paulo Ronai 


H. Lumsden Sep 9% 
Enrique Chile's Big Steel May 9 
Last Continent Jul 9 
Burke, Maleolm K., and Michael Seully Pay Load 


Over the Andes May 17 


vay to Hatteras 


Wallace B. Alig Dee 6 


anada Steps Aheac y Apr 3 
arlson, Margery, and Kate Staley In the Cloud Forests 
of Chiapas Apr 20 
TERESA This Was Carrefio Marta 
Milinowski Nov 10 
, Cartagena, Queen of the Indies Miguel Fadul May 13 
ARD, JOSEFINA Learning to Heal 
Mar I 
CHILE 


Chile's Big Steel May 9 
Chilean Troubadors Aug 16 
Last Fairy Tale Benjamin Subercaseaux Jan 19 
On Top of the Continent Gordon H, MacDougall 
Jun 24 
Tragic Island Julio Lanzarotti Apr 9 
Christopher, Robert A. Human Race in Brazil Jul 3 
COLOMBIA 
Cartagena, Queen of the Indies 
May 13 
Girt of the Underground Evelyn RK. Moore 
Mar 16 
Colonial Etiquette José Durand Oct 21 
CONFERENCES AND CONGKESSES 
U.S.A. Jun 20 
Cook, Mereer bes Progress Toward U.S. Racial 
Harmony? Feb 3 


COSTA RICA 
Costa Rican Cart Wheels Apr 2 


=e Crops on Credit’ Elias Soley Carrasco Feb 6 
Doris and the Indians Jan 9% 


Enrique Bunster 
Fernando Alegria 


Miguel Fadul 


Feb 20 
Learning to Heal 


Pan America, 


Joaquin Vargas Coto 


Dan ECONOMICS, TRADE, AND FINANCE 
faa Block That Tarif’ Alfred Friendly Nov 3 
& Brazil Builds a Future 
Lacerda Mar 3 


Canada Steps Ahead 


Mauricio Caminha de 


Harry B. Murkland 


He Makes Mexico Laugh 


HIDALGO Y COSTILLA, MIGUEL 


Chile's Big Steel 
Crops on Credit 


May 9 
Elias Soley Carrasco Feb 6 
Jan 3 


Enrique Bunsier 


Kilowatts for Prosperity Anita von Kabler 
On the Economic Front Nov-Dec 


Pay Load Over the Andes Malcolm K. Burke and 
Michael Seully May 17 


Town That Chocolate Built 
Feb 12 

EDUCATION 
Apprentice Farmers Louis O. Williams 
Boys Town, El Salvador 
Aug 12 
Imprint of Learning Harold W. Beatley 
Pan America, U.S.A. Jun 20 
Spanish Goes to Grade School 


Lillian L. de Tagle 


Oct 24 
Ricardo Trigueros de Leén 


Jul 16 


Mary G. Reynolds 


Ape 17 
Wizards, Junior Grade Lillian L. de Tagle Oct 12 
Woman's Place Aug 30 
Yankee College In Mexico Lee R. Hayman May 21 


Eichhorn, Ervin A. 
May 3 

Elgueta, Manuel 
EL SALVADOR 


Boys Town, El Salvador 
Aug 12 


To Protect Our Meat Supply 


Showing the Farmers How Dee 13 


Ricardo Trigueros de Leén 


Labor Learns the Way Carlos Guillén Nov 30 

Rebirth of a Valley Robert M. Hallett Dee 3 
Fadul, Miguel Cartagena, Queen of the Indies May 13 
FAUCETT, ELMER J. Pay Load Over the Andes 
Malcolm K. Burke and Michael Scully May 17 
FOLKLORE 

Dancing Gauchos Luiz Carlos Lessa Feb 16 


Legends of the Aymara Fernando Diez de Medina 
Sep 21 


Tropical Christmas Mary Slusser Dee 24 


Fournier Villada, Raoul He Makes Mexico Laugh 


Alfred Block That Tarif Nov 3 


GEOGRAPHY 
Last Fairy Tale Jan 19 
Mapping Latin America Robert A. Lustberg Jun3 


Through the Big Ditch Aug 24 


Benjamin Subercaseaux 


Girl of the Underground Evelyn R. Moore Feb 20 
as 4 UBA Home of a Thousand Children May 24 Goitia Paints for His People Margarita Nelken Feb 9 
he Hapless One Maca Barrett: Jun 29 
4 Temples in the Jungle N. Pelham Wright Jul 20 
; 2 a Guillén, Carlos Labor Learns the Way Nov 30 
Jauchos Luiz Carlos Lessa Feb 16 
Diaz, Adolfo Solérzano Spain's andering Jews 
Jul 2 Air 
: (Dies Medina, Fernando Legends of the Aymara r 
Sep 2 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC Man with a Hammer HAITI 
Wallace B. Alig May 6 Haiti Today Now 28 : 
Doris and the Indians Joaquin Vargas Coto Jan % Haiti's Battle for Freedom Jules Blanchet Nov 6 
Durand, José Colonial Etiquette Oct 21 Land of Poets William Jay Smith Nov 13 
Spanish Ince Apr 6 Makers of a Nation Léon Laleau Nov 8 
Seulptor in Haiti Jason Seley Nov 20 
Hallett, Robert M. Rebirth of a Valley Dee 3 
a Hapless One Maca Barrett Jun 29 
Hayman, Lee R. Yankee College in Mexico May 21 


Raoul Fournier Villada 
Mar 6 
Year of the Priest 


James Norman Aug 6 


HISTORY (See also BIOGRAPHY) 


America’s Biggest Ba gain Charles Nutter Nov 16 


Bahamas Today Wallace B. Sep 12 


Oct 21 

Luiz Carlos Lessa Feb 16 

Girl of the Underground Evelyn R. Moore Feb 20 
Haiti's Battle jor Freedom Jules Blanchet Nov 6 

Last Continent Jul 9 

Benedicta Quirino dos Santos 


Colonial Etiquette José Durand 


Dancing Gauchos 


Enrique Bunster 


Portuguese Yankees 
Aug 20 


Salute to Panama 


Oct 3 
Adolfo Solérzano Diaz 


Rodrigo Miré 
Spain's Wandering Jews 
Jul 12 


Through the 


Big Ditch Aug 24 


Tragic Island Julio Lanzarotti Apr 

Treasure Hunt Mary G. Reynolds Jan 6 fi a 

ith Shamrock and Sword David Marcus Mar 9 
Home of a Thousand Children May 24 '. # 
HONDURAS Apprentice Farmers Louis 0. 


Williams 
Oct 24 € 
HORTA, AKNALDO PEDROSO 
Sergio Milliet May ‘ 


Sel(-Taughe Artist 


Human Race in Brazil Robert A. Christopher Jul 3 “4 “f 
Hume, Paul LP Parade Dee 16 
aie’. 
~ 
Imprint of Learning Harold W. Bentley Jul 16 7’ 
In the Cloud Forests of Chiapas Margery Carlson and 
Kate Staley Apr 20 
INCA GARCILASO DE LA VEGA Spanish Inca José 
Durand Apr 6 
It's the Talk In... Jan-Oct = 
IVES, CHARLES Musical Rebel Nicolas Stonimsky 
> 
} 
Kahler, Anita von Ailowatts for Prosperity Jan 3 
KETCHAM, HANK Menace Pays Of Betty Wilson * 
Jun? 
Kilowatts jor Prosperity Anita ten Kahler Jan 3 


x= 
LABOR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 7 
Doris and the Indians Joaquin Vargas Coto Jan 9% 
Labor Learns the Way Carlos Guillén Nev 30 - a 
Puerto Ricans Join Hands Caroline F. Ware Jun 10 
Lacerda, Mauricio Caminha de Brazil Builds a Future — 4 
Mar 3 
Laleau, Léon Makers of a Nation Nov 8 


Land and the People 
Land of Poets 


Angel Rubio Oct 6 re Fh 
William Jay Smith Nov = 


Apr? 


Lanzarotti, Julio Tragic Island 


Last Continent Enrique Bunster Jul 9 7 
Last Fairy Tale Benjamin Subercaseaux. Jon 19 7 
Learning To Heal Mar 16 
Legends of the Aymara Fernando Diez de Medina : 
Sep 21 be 


Lessa, Luiz Carlos Dancing Gauchos Feb 16 
Fditors Jan-Dee 


On with the Dance 


Letters to the 
LIMON, JOSE 
Apr 13 
LITERATURE AND PUBLISHING 
AMERICAS in the Making Mar 36 


Argentine Books in 1953 Roberto Mujica Lainez 
Dec 36 


Books of the Ancients 


Peggy Mufioz 


Nov 36 


Mary Slusser 


Chilean Troubadors Fernando Alegria Aug 16 
Imprint of Learning Harold W. Bentley Jul 16 
Land of Poets William Jay Smith New !3 


Spanish Inca José Durand Apr 6 
LP Parade Pavl Hume Dee 16 
Lumsden E. 
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Lustberg, Robert A. Mapping Latin America Jun 3 


Lyons, James Argentine Virtuoso Oct 9 


MacDougall, Gordon H. 
Jun 24 


On Top of the Continent 


Léon Laleau Nov 8 

Wallace B. Alig May 6 
Robert A. Lustberg Jun 3 
With Shamrock and Sword Mar 9 
Menace Pays Off Betty Wilson Jun 7 
MEXICO 

Books of the Ancients 


Makers of a Nation 
Man with a Hammer 
Mapping Latin America 


Mareus, David 


Mary Slusser Nov 36 
Verne A. Baker Sep 3 
Goitia Paints for his People Margarita Nelken Feb 9 


He Makes Mexico Laugh Raoul Fournier Villada 
Mar 6 


In the Cloud Forests of Chiapas Margery Carlson and 
Kate Staley Apr 20 

Kilowatts for Prosperity Anita von Kahler Jan 3 

On with the Dance Peggy Muiioz Apr 13 yee 
PAU Film Festival Jan 24 : 
Staged in Mexico Peggy Muftoz Jul 6 
Dec 9 
James Norman 
Nov 24 . 
Yankee College in Mexico Lee R. Hayman “May 21 


Braceros Farm jor Mexico 


Tamayo José Gomez Sicre PA 
Ten-Story Picture Mar 22 


Tequila Story 


Year ofethe Priest 
Milinowski, Marta 
Selj-Taught Artist 


James Norman Aug 6 
This Was Carreio Nov 10 
May 28 
Salute to Panama Oct 3 


Milliet, Sergio 
Miro, Rodrigo 
Moore, Anita Jan 12 

Moore, Evelyn R. Girl of the Underground Feb 20 


MORENO, MARIO (CANTINFLAS) He Makes Mexico 
Laugh Raoul Fournier Villada Mar 6 


Brazilian Cave Paintings 


Mujica Lainez, Roberto 
Dee 36 


Munoz, Peggy 


Argentine Books in 1953 


On with the Dance 
Staged in Mexico Jul 6 
Mural on Film Apr 28 
Murkland, Harry B. Canada Steps Ahead Apr 3 
MUSIC 
Aigentine Virtuoso 
LP Parade Paul Hume Dee 16 
Musical Rebel Nicolas Slonimsky Sep 6 
Rio and Tin Pan Alley Armando S. Pires Aug 9 
Marta Milinowski Nov 10 


Apr 13 


James Lyons Oct 9 


This Was Carreno 


a Goitie Paints for His People Feb 9% 
Ten-Story Picture Mar 22 


Avg 6 


Norman, James 
Year of the Priest 


Nutter, Charles Nov 16 


ODNOF 
Lyons 


O’'GORMAN, JUAN Ten-Story Picture 


Mar 22 


America’s Biggest Bargain 


RICARDO Argentine Virtuoso James 


James Norman 


On the Brazilian Screen Florentino Barbosa e Silva 


Jun 13 
On the Economic Front Nov-Dec 


On Top of the Continent Gordon H. MacDougall 


Jun a4 
On with the Dance Peggy Muitoz Apr 13 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 
(See also AMBASSADORS) 
Dear Reader 
Labor Learns the Way Carlos Guillen 
OAS Foto Flashes Jan-Dec 


Jan-Dee 
Nov 30 


PAU Film Festival Jan 24 
Showing the Farmers How Manuel Elgueta Dee 
To Protect Our Meat Supply Ervin A, Eichhorn 
May 3 


PANAMA 
Land and the People 
Roughhouse in Panama Feb 24 
Salute to Panama Rodrigo Miré 
Through the Big Ditch Aug 24 yn Te 
Pan America, U.S.A. Juan 20 
PAU Film Festival Jan 24 
PERU 
Pay Load Over the Andes 
Michael Seully May 17 
Spanish Inca José Durand Apr 6 


Phantom Hand of Allen Kaweckijic 
Tagle Dee 20 


Pineda, Rafael Venezuela in Clay Jun 17 
Visit to Angel Falls Mar 13 

Pires, Armando S. Rio and Tin Pan Alley 

Jan-Dee 


Angel Rubio 


Oct 3 


Malcolm K. Burke and 


Lillian L. de 


Aug 9 
Points of View 


Portuguese Yankees Benedicta Quirino dos Santos 


Aug 20 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Learning to Heal Mar 16 


To Protect Our Meat Supply Ervin A. Eichhorn 
May 3 
World Looks Out for its Children Sep 18 
PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Ricans Join Hands 


Caroline F. Ware Jun 10 


Tropical Christmas Mary Slusser Dee 24 


JES, FRANCIS 
B. Alig May 6 


Rebirth of a Valley 
Reynolds, Mary G. 
Treasure Hunt Jan 6 
Rio and Tin Pan Alley 
South American Way 


Man with a Hammer Wallace 


Robert M. Hallett Dee 3 


Spanish Goes to Grade School 


Armando 8. Pires Aug 9 
Jan 16 


Sleeping Beauties of Minas Gerais 


Robine, Maurice 


Roénai, Paulo 
Oct 16 


Feb 24 
Land and the People 


Roughhouse in Panama 


. Angel Oct 6 


Salute to Panama Rodrigo Miré Oct 3 


Santos, Benedicta Quirino dos 
Aug 20 


Scully, Michael, and Malcolm K. Burke 
the Andes May 17 


Seley, Jason Sculptor in Haiti 
Sel}-Taught Artist 


Portuguese Yankees 
Pay Load Over 


Nov 20 
May 28 
Manuel Elgueta 


Sergio Milliet 
Dee 13 
Oct 16 


Showing the Farmers How 
Paulo Ronai 
Sep 6 

Nov 36 


Sleeping Beauties of Minas Gerais 
Musical Rebel 
Books of the Ancients 
Dee 24 
Land of Poets 


Stonimsky, Nicolas 
Slusser, Mary 
Tropical Christmas 
Smith, William Jay Nov 13 
Feb 6 
Jan 16 
Adolfo Solérzano Diaz 
Mary G. Reynolds 


Soley Carrasco, Elias Crops on Credit 


South American Way Maurice Robine 
Spain's Wandering Jews Jul 12 


Spanish Goes to Grade School 
Apri? 


Spanish Inca José Durand Apr 6 


URUGUAY 


Peggy Mufioz Jul 6 


Staley. Kate, and Margery Carlson In the Cloud 
Forests of Chiapas Apr 20 - 


STONE, DORIS Doris and the Indians 
Vargas Coto jan 9% 


Subercaseaux, Benjamin Last Fairy Tule Jan 19 


Staged in Mexico 


Joaquin 


+ 


Tagle, Lillian L. de Phantom Hand of Allen Kaweckijic 


Dee 20 
Town that Chocolate Built Feb 12 
Wizards, Junior Grade Oct 12 
Take Back Your Wheel Héctor Velorde Sep 16 
Sees Gémer Sicre Dee 9 
N, Pelham Wright 


Mar 22 


Tamayo 
Temples in the Jungle Jul 20 
Ten-Story Picture James Norman 
Nov 24 


THEATER AND MOVIES 


He Makes Mexico Laugh Raoul Fournier Villada 
Mar 6 


On the Brazilian Screen 
Jun 13 


PAU Film Festival 
Staged in Mexico 


Tequila Story 


Florentino Barbosa e Silva 


Jan 24 
Peggy Muftoz Jul 6 
This Was Carreio Marta Milinowski Now 10 
Through the Big Ditch Aug 24 
Ervin A. Bichhorn 


TOVAR, MARIA LUISA ZULOAGA DE 
Clay Rafael Pineda Jun 17 


Town that Chocolate Built 


To Protect Our Meat Supply May 3 


Venezuela in 
Lillian L. de Tagle Feb 12 
Tragic Island Julio Lanzarotti Apr 9% 
TRANSPORTATION 


Pay Load Over the Andes 
Michael Scully May 17 


Speedway to Caracas Jul 24 
Maurice Robine Jan 16 
Aug 24 


Malcolm K. Burke and 


South American W ay 

Through the Bie Ditch 
TRAVEL 

On Top of the Continent 

Jun 24 

Sleeping Beauties of Minas Gerais 

Oct 16 

South American Way Maurice Robine Jan 16 

Visit to Angel Falls Rafael Pineda Mar 13 
Mary G. Reynolds Jan 6 


Gordon H. MacDougall 


Paulo Rénai 


Treasure Hunt 


Trigueros de Leén, Ricardo Boys Town, El Salvador 


Aug 12 


Tropical Christmas Mary Slusser Dec 24 


Block That Tariff Alfred Friendly Nov 3 
By Highway to Hatteras Wallace B. Alig 
Imprint of Learning Harold W. Bentley 
LP Parade Paul Hume Dee 16 

Man with a Hammer Wallace B. Alig 
Menace Pays Off Betty Wilson Jun 7 
Musical Rebel Nicolas Slonimsky Sep 6 

Pan America, U.S.A. Jun 20 

Benedicta Quirino dos Santos 


Dec 6 
Jul 16 


May 6 


Portuguese Yankees 
Aug 20 

Spanish Goes to Grade School 
Apr 

Through the Big Ditch Aug 24 
Town that Chocolate Built Lillian I 
Feb 12 

What Progress Toward U.S. Racial Harmony? 
Mercer Cook Feb 3 


Wizards, Junior Grade 


Mary G. Reynolds 


de Tagle 


Lillian L. de Tagle Oct 12, 


Showing the Farmers How Manuel Elgueta 


Dee 13 
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oto, Joaquin Doris and the Indians Jan 9 
Take Back Your Wheel Sep 16 


“Velarde, Hector 


Jul 24 

This Was Carreio Marta Milinowski Nov 10 

Venezuela in Clay Rafael Pineda Jun 17 b 
Mar 13 


to Caracas 


Rafael Pineda 


Vera, Luis What's Wrong with Latin American 
Architecture? Aug 3 


Rafael Pineda 


Visit to Angel Falls 


Visit to Angel Falls Mar 13 


Puerto Ricans Join Hands Jun 10 
What a Bee Told Ma Jorge Délano Mar 18 


hat Towerd U.S. Racial Harmony ? 
Cook Feb 3 


What's Wrong with Latin American Architecture? 
Aug 3 


Mercer 
Luis 


Williams, Louis O. Apprentice Farmers Oct 24 
Betty Menace PaysOf Jun7 


Laie With Shamrock and Sword David Marcus Mar 9 


w izards, Junior Grade Lillian L. de Tagle Oct 12 
oman'’s Place Aug 30 
a ese orld Looks Out for its Children Sep 18 


Poms OF VIEW 


(Continued from page 35) 


aii greater loyalty from oie people, 
or consider them intellectually obliged 
to maintain the same attitudes longer 
than that. And make a periodic re- 
vision of your own tastes. 

“26. Don’t lie except when you have 


to out of courtesy or pity. Sticking to 


the truth is a very demanding art, and, 
if you become famous, your skill i 


this respect will be remembered for a 


hundred years; if you don’t, it will not 
_ have been worth the trouble. 

“27. Distrust new talent, but don’t 
fight it; hope that it peters out. 

“28. Be gracious about letting your- 
self be photographed, but don’t call 
the photographers; don’t refuse to 
give autographs, but don’t be peeved 
if you aren't asked for any. Homer 
left no letters or portraits, but Baude- 
laire left both. The essential things are 
transmitted through other papers. 

“29. You keep a diary in order to 


ply for a job in one; and with in- 
difference, because you probably never 
will. 

“31. Make up your mind not to be 
bothered by the success of your col- 
league, but admit that he will be 
bothered by yours. Shield yourself, 
out of self-love, from any suffering. 

“32. Recognize talent in your en- 
emy. If he has any, it’s only just; if 
he doesn’t, you will be showing gener- 


osity, and he wont get any more 
talented. 

“33. Pride and humility make a 
good moral combination; the latter 


absolves us from our weaknesses and 
the former prevents us from acquiring 
more. As for writer-saints, it has to be 
supposed that they were canonized de- 
spite their literary pursuits. 

“34. Be discreet. It’s so much more 
comfortable!” 


Answers to Quiz on Page 43 


1. A knotted string used by the Incas for counting 
and keeping records 


(Continued from page 2) 


duction to be raised from the present figure of 450,000 tons of ingot 
_ steel to 710,000 tons. The new blast furnace itself was built in the 
f United States with Volta Redonda steel. Incidentally, a bill pending in 
the Chamber of Deputies would reduce Brazilian exports of manganese 
Under its terms, by 1958 all 
Brazilian manganese produced, much of which now goes to the United 
States, would be reserved for the Volta Redonda industry. . . . Under 
a new law, the company “Petrobras” (short for Petroleos Brasileiros) has 


by 20 per cent a year for five yeors. 


been given a monopoly on all oil exploration and exploitation. It will 
be wholly Brazilian-owned, with the government holding 51 per cent of 
the stock and Brazilian private citizens the rest. All owners of motor 
vehicles will be obliged to contribute to the industry's development by 
subscribing capital in proportion to their vehicles’ weight. The annual 
much as $550 on 
. » President Vargas has submitted to Congress a plan 


amount will run up to $220 for Cadillacs, and as 
motorboots. 
for investing three billion cruzeiros (approximately 165 million dollars 
at the official rate) in development of the country’s Northeast. Two 
billion would go into colonization programs, the rest to railroad 
extension. 

{In Monclava, in the northern Mexican state of Coahuila, a coke- 
producing plant is under construction that will fill the nation’s needs 
for this product when it enters production in 1954. It will have an 


annual capacity of about 450,000 tons. 


(a N. Pelham Temples in the Jungle Jul 20 explain yourself; are you so compli- 4 ¢uano 
; cated? To justify yourself; is your 5. Rice 
9 iec 4 4. Cuzco 
conscte nce so severe? To project your Alenander vee Hemboldt (1769-1859) 
self into the future; do you consider — 6. The Torre Tagle Palace 
_ yourself such an extraordinary person? — 7. Copper 
“30. Treat corporations with cour. 
unkee College In Mexico Lee RK. Hayman May 21 4 9. Fourth 
tesy, because some day ‘you might ap- 10. University of San Marcos 
ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT 20 €ruseiro News 


{| Brazil has adopted new foreign exchange regulations that will alter 
the dollar value of the cruzeiro for many commodity transactions. Ex- 
porters, who had been receiving the official 18.38 cruzeiros for the 
dollars they earned, will get 23.38 cruzeiros per dollar for coffee sold 
and 28.38 for the proceeds of other exports. Certificates authorizing 
importers to buy dollars at the official rate from the Bank of Brazil are 
now sold by the government at auction. All commodities except wheat 
and newsprint, which still enjoy the official rate without extra charge, 
have been divided into five groups ranging from oil and other products 
that are considered essential down to automobiles, alcoholic beverages, 
and other items rated as dispensable luxuries. For the five controlled 
classes, exchange certificates are allocated so that most dollars go to 
the essential groups and very few are offered for use in the purchase 
of luxuries. Under this system, essential imports will be encouraged, and 
dollars for them will not be bid up nearly so high as the few allowed 
for unnecessary goods. The practical exchange rate will thus be the 
official rate plus the going price of exchange certificates for the par- 
ticular commodity group. With announcement of the new regulations, 
cruzeiro quotations for the dollar on the free market shot up. 

{ The Finance Ministry has decreed that all Brazilian savings and insur- 
ance cc it 25, per cent of their reserves in the National 
Economic Development Bank. This step is designed to help the program 
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of railroad and port expansion and at the same time reduce the amount 
of money in circulation as a check on the rising inflation. 
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invites you to participate in a hemisphere-wide 


PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 


PLEASE NOTE: As a result of requests from several countries, AMERICAS is extending 
the closing date of the contest from October 1, 1953 to January 1, 1954. 


1. The contest is open to all amateur photographers of the member countries of 
the Organization of American States, except employees of the Pan American 
Union and their immediate families. Closing date is January 1, 1954. Entries 
must be postmarked no later than that date. No entry fee is required. 


Subject matter must be typical of your country: people, places, things. Any 
number of photographs may be submitted by an entrant. 


Only unpublished photographs are eligible for the contest. 


Only black-and-white glossy prints -will be judged. Touched-up or colored 
prints are not acceptable, nor should there be any signature on the photo- 
graphic surface. Size must be 8 x 10 inches. 


Photos should be sent by registered mail. They should be protected by card- 
board to avoid folding and cracking. Do not send negatives. 


Each print must have glued on the back a filled-in entry blank as provided 
here, or facsimile thereof. Please print or typewrite the information requested 
on the blank. 


All prints will be held for judging after January 1, 1954, and no entries will 
be returned. Announcement of winners will be published shortly thereafter. 
Our judges’ decisions will be final. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 


All entrants who win prizes will be required to lend original negatives before 
prizes are awarded. Winning photos will be published in AMERICAS with full 
credit to the photographer. They may also be included in an exhibit presented 
in the Pan American Union building in Washington, and later circulated 
throughout the United States. Non-prize-winning pictures acceptable to 
AMERICAS may be bought for single publication at the regular rate of $5.00, 
payable when used. 

The best entry from each of the twenty-one American Republics will receive a 
prize of $25.00. A grand prize of $75.00 will be given for the best of the 
twenty-one winning photos. 

10. Address all entries to Photo Contest Editor, AMERICAS, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. We cannot enter into correspondence of any kind regard- 
ing entries. 

This entry blank, or facsimile thereof, must be glued to the back of each photograph 

entered. 


Name 


Street, or Box Numb 


City Country 


Picture Title 


Where Made 


Lens Aperture and Shutter 


Film Filter. 
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BOLETIN 
oe 
INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO 


The American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
was established in 1927 as an outgrowth of resolutions of the Pan American 


Child Congresses in 1919 and 1924, and is supported by contributions of 
the 21 Member Nations of the Organization of American States. This 


specialized Inter-American Organization, with headquarters in Montevideo, 


and undertakes studies and prepares reports on all phases of child life 
and child welfare. 


The findings of these reports and studies appear in 
its quarterly review, BOLETIN DEL INSTITUTO INTERNACIONAL AMERICANO fe 


DE PROTECCION A LA INFANCIA. It is supplemented by NOTICIARIOS, which 
appears 8 times a year. 


_ Annual subscription rate for both publications is . . . $2.00 


N 


For further information or to order publications write the AMERICAN — 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD, — 


io 1648 igeo, Urug 
Avenida 18 de Julio 1648, 
tz 


